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Peace on War? An article from the pen of Colonel 
Webb, editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer, 
who came passenger in the steamer Hibernia, from 


Liverpool, dated on board the steamer 1st instant, grave- | 


ly argues the probability of an immediate war between 
Great Britain and France. for which, affairs at Tangiers 


and Tahiti are to be the ostensible causes,—but a deter: | 


mination on the part of France to avert future war, which 
all look for as probable to occur on the death of Louis Phil- 
lippe, by going to war atonce!—andon the other hand a 


determination of the great powers of Europe to circum- | 


scribe “Young France,” and prevent her assuining too 
great an ascendency in the Medierranean, are the. real 
motives. England, itis thought, would like to make a 
sweep of the French navy betore it becomes too formida- 


ble. Col. W. upon the whole concludes “that a war will | 


certainly take place within a very short period” between 
France and England, 

The Hibernia came over under a high pressure of 
steam we should judge, trom the tone of this article.— 
We perceive nothing more portentous than usual in the 
condition of Europe. 
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The Great Western sieamer reached New York on 
the 3ist ult.—with 132 passengers and a full freight 
from Liverpool, in 14 days—bhringing dates from 
thence to the 17th ult. The Hibernia reached Bos- 
ton about, the same hour with 137 passengers in 12 
days from Liverpool, the shortest passage ever made 
—bringing dates to the 20th ult. The express sent 
by tre department with the mail brought by the lat- 
ter, travelled from Greenport to Brooklyn, per Long 
Islane railroad, 95 miles in 2h. 50min.—and deliver- 
ed itat N. York 24 hours in advance of the :egular 
mail. 

GREAT BRITAIN. , 

«1 Duke ef York, was born on the 6th of August. 
Queen Victoria ‘attached her royal signature to pa- 
pers of state three hours before giving birth to the 
prince, and is *tas well as could be expected” since. 

An “infant e + phant,” just arrived in London, has 
been named ‘lom Tuoms, in honor of that distin- 
guished American visiter. 

Parliament was adjourned over on the 9th August, 
to the Sth Sept. when the lords are to give judgment 
in the case of O’Connell—unanimously affirming the 
decision below.—Before adjourning Mr. Shiel made 


a speech urging government to release O’Connell at | 


once. 

Breaking of sealed letters. On the 5th a bill was 
introduced into the house of lords, prohibiting the 
opening of letters “not directly affecting the safety 
of the queen or state.” How the contents were to 
be so far ascertained as todiscriminate whether that 
exception would apply, we are not told. The biil 
wasoriginated in consequence of the excitement pro- 
duced by the discovery that government were in the 
habit of violating seals. The committee of the lords 
reported that the power had been recognized from 
the earliest period, frequently by act of parliament. It 
was conceded that Mazzuri’s letters had been opened 
by the secretary for fareign affairs, under an appre- 
hension that he was engaged in a correspondence 


having for its object designs injurious to the peace of 


Europe, and the committee preferred to leave it to 
the legislature to determine whether the power should 
be continued or not. The bill was introduced in con- 
sequence, but was suffered to drop, leaving the gov- 


ernment the countenance of parliament in the prac- 
tice. ° 
Vol. XVII-—Sig, 1. 


Tn= practice oF Searcr. In the house of lords, 
on the 6ih the inquiry was made whether the court 
martial in the case of Lieut. Gray, for misconduct in 
the matter of search on the coast of Africa, was call- 
ed at the demand of a foreign power. Aberdeen re- 
plied that the French minister had complained of a 
, Violation of engagements, and the court had been or- 
|dered in consequence. A despatch of Aberdeen to 

Count St. Aulaire, on this subject, is published in 
‘the Times of the 8th, in reply to a demand that he 
should “disavow the conduct of her majesty’s offi- 





cers in searching the Luiz d’Albuquerque without: 


warrants:” 

‘Aberdeen at once assures Count St. Aulaire that 
/het majesty’s government have no intention to up- 
hold or defend the conduct of any officer in her ma- 
jesty’s service who shall search a French vessel 
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dismantled, with hardly any injury to the assailants. 
Mr. Hay, British consul general, arrived during the 
engagement, in the Vesuvius, froin Mogadore, and 
had an interview in the afternoon with the Prince 
de Joinville. A Spanish squadren,an English ship 
of the line and frigate, several Sardinians, Swedish 
and American vessels witnessed the affair. 

Various reports of further operations, of the jand- 
ing of the French, of adesign to occupy the place, 
and of Britis remonstrances, kept the French funds 
ina state of fluctuation, and were probably got up 
with that view. 

PRUSSIA. 

Crops. A Berlin paragraph of the Sth ult sve: 
“We have very serious accounts from East Prussia 
respecting the overflow of the Vistula and the No- 
gat. The harvest aiso begins to be jooked forward 





without a warrant from the French government au- 


ernment consider such a proceeding is not only not | 


sanctioned by the treaties which exist between the | 


, two countries, but that it is in direct contravention of | 
their spirit.” 

|. In the commons on the 5th, Sir R. Peel moved the 
second reading of the bill repealing the obsolete pe- 
‘nal acts against the Roman Catholics. 


Policy concessions. 


cy adopted by the government which he characterized 
as “a system of unlimited concession abroad, and of 


! 
| 
| 


to with apprehension in our neighborhood, for the 


thorizing that step; inasmuch as her majesty’s gov- ‘torrents of rain never cease, and the winter corn 


which has been cut ix threatened with destruction. 
At the same time the price of grain continues very 
low, for much exportation to England cannot be an- 


| ticipated, as there 1s the prospect of a good harvest 


in that country. 
RUSS{A AND CIRCASSIA. 
Accounts from Constantinople to the 17th ult. state 


In the commons, on the 7th, ‘that information had been received of the defeat of 
‘Lord Palmerston made a speech on the foreigh poli- | the Rissians by the Circas-ians 1 Daghestan. The 


gatlant and indomitable mountameers were coim- 
manded by Cnamil Bey, aid the Russians by Gen. 


} 3? 2 H ° »re > ’ ° " . . op: Pr.) 
resistance at home.” Of American members, he | Jiermoloff and the grand die Mavximiliav. ‘The 


| said:— 


ca with respect tc the north eastern boundary, on 
| which they ceded the greater part of the disputed ter- 
_ritory. That was done, no doubt, in the hope that it 
would Jead to the restoration of that harmony which | 
had existed between the two states. But what had 
been its results? Why after that concession had been 
disposed of and settied, there arose another claim 
on the part of the United States to the Oregon terri- 
tory—a claim which promised to lead to as many dif- 
ficulties as had ever arisen out of the north eastern | 
boundary claim.” 


same policy has been pursued. He thought the sys- 
tem of purchasing temporary quiet by such means 
would weaken the national influence and he especial- 
ly protested against any concessions in the matter of 
the French outrage at Tahiti. Sir Robert Peel re 

sponded very sharply, denied the charge of Lord Pal- 


| Daghestan is on the western coast. its principal eity 
“The first foreign concession was made to Ameri-|js Derbend, a seaport. 


A Circassian prinee, in the 


‘service of the duke Maxinuiian, deserted fram the 


Russian army, and joined bis counirymen, and by 
stratagem got possession of Derbend. 
VENEZUELA. 

DreavrvL FLoop.—San Fernando, July 20, 1844. 
How unfortunate has been the year 1844 fur Vene- 
zuela! what evils have we suffered; and how much 
more are we yet to suffer before this fatal year 1s se- 
puichred in the abyss of time? We have now to pre- 
sent a relation of a new-—a tremendous catastrophe 


wrt ‘ ‘to our fellow cilizens. 
He proceeded to say that in France and Spam the | 


San Fernando may now be said not to exist! The 


river began to rise im May last, and continued t.}) it 


covered the entire surface of the fond, and im spite of 
our efforts to save ourselves by oppusing varriers and 
dikes to the force of the waters, ‘he Apure has at last 
reached the height of two yards above the general 


iJevel of the land, and has inundated the entire coun- 


merston and alluded to the universal approval with | try. 


which the treaty of Washington had been sustained. | 


Similar dissatisfaction, he said, had been “expressed 
in the United States with the course pursued by that 
honest statesman, Mr. Webster, bul it had left hima 
character which posterity would venerate.” He de-| 
clined to enter into any discussion of the affairs at) 
Tahiti. The Times scarifies Lord P. for seeking to | 
revive these old causes of qnarre! and division. 
Fearful catastrophe. Saville, the murderer, was | 
executed at Nottingham, onthe 7th August. The 
crowd which attended, were set into motion by a 


The streets are so many rivers in which the rapid 


(current is scouring and penetrating deeper and 


deeper; already deep wells and dtiches are formed, 
which, after the waters have retired to the bed of 
the river, will require much earth, neuch time, and 


jmany thousands of dollars to ob ilerate aud level. ° 


The municipal council met in conjunction with 
the principal uchabitants, at 8 u’clock on the evening 
of the 1Utn of July; and then determined to re nove 
the families to San Juan de Payara; they put in re- 
quisition all the barges and small veseis, and the 


party of designing ruffians at the instant the drop fell, | gay follow ing oegan the movement. 


and in the rush twelve persons were trampled to} 


San Juan and Carmaguan have been filled with 


death, twenty dangerously wounded, many less hurt, tthe emigrants from our deserted city, and there now 


and tundreds almost stripped naked. Heaps of hu- 


man bodies lay smothering together. 


FRANCE. 

A Royal birth has also blessed the family at Neuil- 
ly. The Princess de Joinville, on the 13th, the an- 
niversary of the birth of her iiege lord, gave birth 
to Francis Maria Ametia,— so christened on the 14ih, 
The prince inthe mean time, it will be seen, is 
amusing himself cutting Moorish throats and blow- 


lremain but very few families, and these are enduring 
'a thousand sutierings and privations: some of them 
| have taken refuge in anchored barges. There ir now 
no such river as Apure: it embraces in its course the 
Portugueza, the Guarico, the Payara, and the Aran- 
ca: it stretches twenty-four leagues in width reaching 
from Banco Largo, in the province of Caradas, to 
beyond the Cunaviche in the Apure. And in this 
ocean of iresh water there ace omy to be seen sume 





ing the batteries of Tangiers to the moon; perhaps 
carving out a principality tor his heirs. 

TANGIERS ROMBARDED. The French accaunts state 
that the emperor of Morocco, bad refused the media- 
tion of the English. Vhe Prince de Joinville an- 
nounced that if his demand was not acceded to by 
the 2d, he would proceed to bombard Tangiers. The 
measure was averted until the 6ih of August, on 
which morning the squadron consisting of the Sul- 


sinall isiands on which man and beast, eattie and 
dogs, wild beasts and repities eluseiy press, fying 
from the fatal element which Uhreateis todevour nem, 
We caught two tigers m tie Very centre of the 
| population, and Lave killed many snake-; a caiman 
was encountered and Killed im that whieh was one 
lone of the principal streets of tie city. 
| Tiere are now no howvses, no estates, na seed time; 
'ali has been leveled and destroyed by thesury of the 


fren, Bag ship, 90 guns, Jammapes, 100 guns, Triton | inundation; nor have we even a place in which ‘o Dury 
80, Belle Pouie frigate, 60 guns, Cassara brig 20, and lthe dead. Shou!d the flood contisue a mouth jumper, 
the Gassendi, La Phara, Piuton, Chimira, Rubis, Ve- we stiail sce the dead houies of Meu, Women, and ehil- 
loce, Gregore and Geyser steainers, proceeded to the | dren, wiih thove of the wiid beasts of the muuttans, 
attack. Mighty pieces of artillery meturned the fire. | and dumestic antuiais, ali Houting together upon the 
Io one hour their batteries were silenced and 'devasiating waters, 
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MEXICO. 

Tue Mexican army. The contingent of thirty 
thousand men for the invasion of Texas is appoi 
among the different departments of Mexico as fol- 
ows:—Mexico 8,200; Jalisco 4,000; Puebla 3,800; 
Guanajuato 3,000; St. Luis Potosi 1,800; Zacatecas 
1,600; Queretaro 600; Oajaca 2,000; Mechoacan 1,- 
800; Vera Cruz 1,000; Durango 600; Chihuahua 560; 
Sinaloa 580; Aguascalientes 280. Total,—30,000 
men. 

Two gentlemen who arrived at New Orleans on 
the 26th ult. from Mexico, informed the editors of 
the Bee, that from 16 000 to 18,000 Mexican troops 
had assembled at San Louis de Potosi, and were on 
their way to begin the contemplated invasion of Tex- 
as. They were well provided with artillery and ca- 
valry. 

Mexican dates to the 3d ult. have been received. 
o lhe vote of four millions of dollars for the invasion 
f Texas had been granted, but up to that date the 
plan for levying the money was still under discussion 
in the chambers. The Galveston Civilian, of the 
A7th August, says: ‘By last accounts over land, from 
Rio Grande, there was no indication of prepara- 
tions to invade our territory. If Mexico really in 
tends to make war, upon which point we are skeptical, 
she can have made but little progress as yet in get- 
ting ready.” 
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APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Gabriel G. Fleurot, of New York, consul tor the Is- 
land of Martinique. 

John D. Williams of Massachusetts, commercial agent 
at the Fejee Islands. 

Isidore Guillet, commercial agency at the Island of 
St. Thomas. 

Charles M. Prevost, marshal of the territory of Wis- 
consin. 

Dirpromatic. General Tilghman A. Howard, charge 
d’afiairs of the United States to ‘Texas, arrived at Hous- 
ton on the 29th ult. 





AGRICULTURAL Department. The New York Far- 
mers’ Club, have resolved to make efforts during the 
Fair of the American Institute which is to commence 
the llib of October, in due form to memorialize con- 

ress for the establishment of A HOME DEPARTMENT — 
Their address says: “Since the time (1796) when our 
glorious Washington asked from the nation the aid of 
i's purse and power (0 patronize agriculture (the last 
session of his administration) to this day, that noble in- 
terest has been swelling in importance in all civilized 
countries, and now claims the choice men of ail ranks 
and classes of society for its disciples. Yon have a na- 
tional department for your navy—one for your money— 
one for your diplomacy—one for your postage—you have 
a place to issue patenis, to encourage the arts and use- 
ful inventions, but you have no place in which can be 
concentrated the knowledge which must accompany 
your mighty labors in the garden and in the field.” 





THE ARMY. 

Enuistment. A man who recently-enlisted in the 
U.S. Army, made application tothe New York 
court of common pleas to be discharged from the 
service, assigning as a reason that he was intoxicated 
at the time of his enlistment and not capable of ap- 
preciating the nature of the engagement into which 
he entered. ‘The court refused to grant the applica- 
tion, and remanded him to duty. 





THE NAVY. 
Commodore J. D. Sloat has been ordered to take 
command of the U. S. Squadron in the Pacific Ocean. 
He will leave in a few days. 


A Court Marrtiau will assemble at the navy yard, 
Washington, on the 16th, for the trial of Cap. Newton, 
for the loss of the steam,frigate Missouri—and of suu- 
dry officers of the navy. ‘I'he court will consist of 
Commodore Stewart, President; Commodores Reed, 
Ridgeley, Downes, Wilkinson, Nicholson, and Capt. 


Gwinn. 


The U. S. frigates Cumberland and Columbia were 
off Tangier during its bombardment by the French 
squadron under the command of the Prince de Join- 
ville; also the British ship-of-the-line Albion and fri- 
gate Warspite. 
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A sheriff tarred 








New York. Anti-Rent rebellion. 


_and feathered. The indecisive colirse pursued by gov. 
Bouck, and his disposition to treat with, insteau of prompt- 
ly suppressing the outlaws, has produced the natural 


effects of such government. The anti-renters held ano- 
ther meeting at Sehodeck on the 24th, and it was nu- 
merously attended, and much excitement prevailed. 


| They were addressed by one of their number, in a most 


inflammatory harangue, in which the resistance of the 
law to the utmost was especially urged. 

The sheriff with officers Leonard, Osterhout, and a 
man named Baker, arrived at Rensselaerville on the 30th, 
and passed the night at one of the public houses. His 
arrival having been announced far and wide, the Indians 
auu others gathered during the night to the number of 4 
or 600, but made no uct?rbance in the village. The 
next morning the sheriff, with his officers, proceedeu in 
a westerly direction to serve process on some tenants of 
the. Maror, some miles from the village, and when about 
to miles off were surrounded by a body of about 60 
“Indians,” with masks on, who stopped the wagon, and 
when the sheriff attempted to resist, a dozen of them 
sprang upon him, threw him to the ground, and bound 
him with a tight rope. 

To their promises that if he would return to the city 
no more violence should be used, the sheriff replied that 
he was there to do his duty, and that he would not be 
frightened or coaxed back. Finding that he was not to 
be intimidated, the tar bucket and feathers were brought 
out, and his legs and feet plentifully supplied with a coat. 
He was then put into a wagon, tightly pinioned and sent 
back to the city, his assistants having been compelled to 
give their aid in taking him back. The sheriff was also 
struck several! times in the face and all his papers taken 
from him. 


Stilt further outrages among the Van Rensselaer te- 
nantry. A deputy sheriff named Lewis was forcibly 
taken from his house, in the village of Nassau, Rensse- 
laear county, on Monday morning, cevered with a thick 
coatof tar and feathers, and was then compelled to run 
around the town pump, and up and down the streets 
for the amusement of his persecutors. 

Soon after, a barouche upon the road, in the neigh- 
borhood of the village, was stopped by the Indians, and 
one of their number jumped upon the box beside the 
driver, turned the horses, and drove off in the opposite 
direction. There was one gentleman in the carriage; 
but who he was, or what provocation he had given to 
the lawless gang who had the audacity thus to kidnap 
him in the faee of day, we have not learned. 





New Jersex—Voites on the constitution. The go- 
vernor and privy council convened at Trenton.on the 
2eth August, to canvass the votes of the people of 
the state on adopting the new constitution. There 
being a feeble opposition, but a small vote was taken. 
At the presidential election of 1840, there were 64,- 
395 votes polled. ‘The whole number polled on the 
constitutional question was but 23,871, viz: 





“Constitution” 20,276 
No constitution 3,526 

Majority 16,750 
Rejected votes 69 


The general result was officially ascertained to be | 





as follows: 

Counties. Constitution. Nod con. Rejected. 
Atlantic 366 17 0 
Bergen 644 17 0 
Burlington 1,272 99 5 
Camden 477 68 2 
Cape May 115 14 0 
Cumberland 522 42 8 
Hudson 268 28 1 
Essex 2,759 300 2 
Gloucester 294 145 14 
Hunterdon 2,231 376 3 
Mercer 1,155 369 2 
Middlesex 907 125 0 
Monmouth 1,225 188 6 
Morris 1,425 569 6 
Passaic 884 20 0 
Salem 648 331 3 
Somerset 1,303 304 7 
Sussex 2,059 16 9 
Warren 1,742 480 1 
For the constitution, 20,276 3,526 69 
Against $s 3,026 





Maj. for constitution, 16,740 





Pennsykvania. Gabernatorial. Francis R. Shunk, 
Esq., was unanimously nominated by the ‘‘democra- 
tic” state convention which assembled at Harris- 
burg on the 2d inst. as their candidate for governor, 
in place of Mr. Muhlenburg, deceased. 


Public improvements. The attempt to sell the De- 
laware section of the public works at auction, has 
proved a failure. Shares were offered every day for 
twenty days, according to the act of last session, and 
only 37 shares, at $100 each, were disposed of. For 
these of course the purchasers received their money 
back again. i: 

Tie rioters. The courts are quietly progressing 
with the trials of the late rioters, and arrests con- 





tinue to be made of persons charged as such. 





Ashe 
Anson 
Bladen 
Brunswick 
Bertie 
Beaufort 
Buncombe 
Burke 
Cabarrus 
Caldwell 
Camden 
Carteret 
Caswell 
Chatham 
Cherokee 
Chowan 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Cumberland 
Craven 
Currrituck 
Davie 
Duplin 
Davidson 
Edgecombe 
Franklin 
Gates 
Greene 
Guilford 
Granville 
Halifax 
Hertford 
Haywood 
Henderson 
Hyde 
Iredell 
Johnston 
Jones 
Lincoln 
Lenoir 


Moore 
Martin 
Macon 
Montgomery 


McDowell 


Nash 
Orange 
Onslow 
Pasquotank 
Pitt 
Perquimons 
Person 
Robeson 
Rockingham 
Randolph 
Rowan 
Richmond 
Rutherford 
Samson 
Stokes 
Surry 
Stanly 
Tyrrell 
Wake 
Wayne 
Warren 
Washington 
Wilkes 
Yancy 


Total 





Mecklenburg 


New Hanover 


Northampton 


North Caropina.—The Election for governor anj 
members of the legislature, house and senate, occu, 
biennially. In 1842, Morehead the present (whiy) 
governor was elected by a majority of 4,592 vote f 
but at the same time, of the senate composed of 5) 
members the locos elected 30, to 20 whigs; and j; 
the house of commcns, composed of 120 member 
they had 67 to 53 whigs, being a loco majority q 
joint ballot, of 24. 


In 1840, the whigs had a majority ‘of 6 in the sent 
ate. and 30 in the house, and gave Gen. Harrison ip 
majority of 12,594, over Van Buren, 





Graham’s majority, 3,684: 
In the aggregate vote of the state, the whigs bh: 
gained on that of 1842, but lost on that of 1840. 


Kentuckxy—Elections. 
for four years, is chosen this year. 
senate composed of 37 inembers, stood 26 whig 
loco, the house, composed of 100 members, stood ' 
whigs 37 locos, and one doubtful. The congress 
election occurs in 1845. 


— 


1842. § 


FOR GOVERNOR 1844. 

Graham. Hoke. W. L. F. 
64 maj. 473 50 
1174 532 995 BY) 
270 501 301 43h 
335 311 283 Rit 
507 408 400 4)) 
882 488 750 54 
878 496 930 4lip 
604 181 1514 39) 
759 477 610 308 
640 132 new county. | 
517 94 453 Tia 
454 332 283 4 
277 1088 244 1104 
1153 794 993 70 
117 *“ 368 9 
972 201 243 29) 
336 720 324 im 
197 274 129 358 
603 1070 558 8: 
630 622 594 Gia 
137 485 73 36h 
505 354 450 3i) 
251 878 182 Sig 
971 658 1220 Ave 
118 1410 74 23911 
361 710 353 Gy 

se 8 313 45 
250 204 274 1) 
1920 463 1615 4) 
976 985 901 8 
569 378 567 4] 
308 269 292 9 
365 327 465 9] 
565 206 520 
29) ** 382 If 
1527 379 1479 of 
639 585 557 58 
195 153 213 I; 
911 1773 679 15) 
198 356 216 3] 
741 1085 764 1} 
O84 512 521°’ 5 
316 523 226 5 
369 284 424 
586 107 ‘510 
283 1101 201 
642 152 new count 
193 ** 532 
68 790 80 
1761 1555 1576 ] 
188 553 187 
593 177 631 
590 419 572 
366 217 353 
276 620 319 5 
559 599 534 i 
449 981 383 y 
1080 313 1154 at 
809 736 1190 i 
678 113 655 
1402 435 1366 | 
458 732 385 D 
1105 1165 1129 1) 
1032 1023 984 9 
536 81 596 
311 137 288 I 
1073 1271 953 1) 
268 846 216 6 
127 716 103 i 
237 + 364 
1328 167 1333 I 
310 615 292 4 
41,030 37,346 39,465 34,] 


Morehead’s do, 4,749. 


A governor, who 6er' 
Last year ! 
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Election 5th August 1844. 
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Ballard 958 992 380 321 new county. ; — the Nasville Inn, far surpassed anything of the kind 
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Clarke, 1053 422 «422 «271 926 326/| successor to the Prophet, as the only survivor of the | the great grove of that camp, fifty acres in extent 
Campbell, 347 348 «6685 «6638 «= 340 = 496 | first presidency and on the ground of his having been| was as fullas it could hold. : 
Clay, 383 381 232 «4197 447 141) atone time named by Joe as his successor. The| ‘here were two miles of table on which the great 
Clinton, 238 «=237 «6323 «296 ©6329 = 85 | rweLve however, have rejected his claim, and con-! diner was served. é 
Cumberland, 555 557 163 143 520 73/ cluded to govern the church themselves, collective- Gov. Cass made the first speech, and it was one of 
Daviess, 773 821 «6594 «6519 «617 «450\ly. George Miller and Whitney have been elected unsurpassed eloquence and inlets 
iedmundson 184 185 251 234 221 178) trustees of the church property, and Daniel Spencer| Mp. Melvyaile, of New York. followed with a thril- 
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Hickman, 264 270 729 694 342 724) Cape Girardeau 903 489 | Perry 388 319) and American politics—the great national mass con- 
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4 c At | Daviess t. Charles 5 2 fore held in the state. Besides the foregoing—as 
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t sidfy for hime and the tle r 


fo ies 
that 


hetingnished eitizens of “wero present tt 


the allegalious were |the occasion, but preferred to hear their friends 
‘from other states speak, to speaking themselves. 


fo this whole assem) y 
mocracy vi the Union, 
false. 

Mr. J. concluded by saying that the scene before 
his eyes—the news from every direction—the daily 
evidences of our owa senses, all serve to assure us of 
a glorious victory in November. Lie then intro- 
duced to the meeting General Lewis Cass, of Michi 
gan. | 


“ees 


' 


From the Boston Post. 
MR. BANCROFT’S LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 
Boston, Jugust 15. 

GENTLEMEN: [ regret that the choice of the con- 
vention has fallen upon me. It was my earnest per- 

We know not how to arrange and describe the in- | sonal desire not to he a candidate for any office what- 
cidents of this great and glorious day. ever; and the departure from that wish, | must beg_ 

We did not attempt a sketch of the eloquent and | Jeave to say, is wholly the act of the convention.— 
powerful speech which was made by general Cass, | Yet a just sensibility compels me to add, that when I 
for we felt that nothing short of its publication en- {call to mind the illustrious men for whom the demo 
tire, word for word and sentence for sentence, as he |cracy of Massachusetts have given their suffrages, 1 
uttered it to admiring thousands, would award to!am deeply conscious of the honor done me. 
him a full weasure of justice. We hope tobe able} Still more ought I to prize the distinction. as pub- 
to vbtain a reportof it. It was the master effort of 
4 great statesman; and the popular thunders of ap. consent, with the yreat principies of civil freedom— 
plause with which it was received by the fifty acres|a government of men and notof property—the rights 
of freemen in attendance, rang through the valleys and |of man as possessed of reason and affections—the 
reverberated from hill to hili, unlike aught we had right of the people to institute government, and, 
ever heard before | when it becomes destructive of its ends, to alter and 
_ ‘the speech of Gansevoort Melville, of New reform it—equality against privilege—hostility to 
York, was thrilling, powerful, and withal beautiful. |special legislation for the benefit or for the injury of 
Jt was rich, racy, and highiy entertaining, replete | Classes—the assertion of the rights of labor, which 








with sound doctrine, chaste pleasantry, and true elo- include mostnearly the rights of all—an extension | 


quence. ‘From notes taken in haste, we hope to be | of the triumphs of humanity even to criminal law— 


able to present at Jeast an ouUine of Mr Melville’s | free and good schools for the generation that is to take’ 


able speéch. He assured the democracy of Tennes- ‘our places—the advancement of moral reform by the 
see of the mosthearty, zealous, aud cordial support | inerease and diffusion of intelligence. 

of the democracy of the great empire state in sup-| Sie by side with the principle of equality, demo 
port of Polk, Dallas, and annexation; that he had | eracy places that other great principle of the freedom 
come to give this assurance and pledge from the de- | of the states in the federative union. The rights of 
mocracy of the gerat state in which a Van Buren and. persons and the rights of states—the freedom of the 
a Wright had their homes-—and also to assure this | individual ia the social union, the freedom of the 
meeting of the sincere, noble, and zelacus support state in the federative union—these are the two car: 
which those eminent citizens of the republic were dinal principles of our glorious constitution, of which 
giving to the republican nominees for the presiden. /no words of mine can,dn the faintest manner, sha- 
cy and vice presidency. He further assured the dow forth the importance. {f it be true that either 
the meeting that there was no division im the of these is losing ground in regions hitherto firm in 
support of these nominations among the democracy their support, there is the more need that they should 
of Ne York whatever the voice of misrepresenta- | be welcomed here. 

tion might say to the contrary 


. . a Nor has Massachusetts a tive f i , 
Gov. C Clay, of Alabama; Hon. Mr. Bowlin, i setts a motive for keeping aloof 


liely connecting me, by your confiding and unanimous | 


member of congress from Missouri; Gen. J. McCal- 
Ja, of Kentucky, Mr McConnell, of [llinvis; Col. N 

Terry, the speaker of the Alabama senate; the Hon. 
K. Hise, of Kentucky; Judge J. C Thompson, or 
Alabama; Mr. Bright, of Lineoln, Tenn., and Mr. 
Watson, of Alabama; severally made eloquent, abie 
and heart-cheering addresses. There were three 
several stands erected, at suitable distances from 
each other, and there was continued speaking from 
each during the day. Such was the vast number o 

auditurs, thal notwithstanding this arrangement, a-l 
could not approach the stands in convenient hearing 
distance. In the progress of the whole day's pro. 


cecdings, the utmost good order prevailed. it is 
true, that shout after shout, huzza after huzza, at 


very happy sentiment expressed by the speaker, 
sonlinuaily rent the air, but there was no disovder or 
collusion, even at the tables during the time of re- 
freshiment. No spiriteous bquors of «ny kind were 
cermitted to ve publicly beou ;ht on th: ground — 
Not the slightest appearance or siguol imtoxieation 
was seen on the ground. Such was the rezulation of 


from supporting the just rights of the states and a 
corresponding policy. ler convention, that accepted 
the. federal constitution, opposed centralization. Her 
institutions and her intelligence may disdain to brook 
extraneous Interference. ‘The experience of the last 
vears hos proved conclusively that a bank of the 
United States is a costly and corrupting ineumbrance; 
that instead of regulating exchanges, it disturbed 
them; that the currency can, without it, rise from the 
most deplorable condition to.one, not indeed perfect 

ly good, but far better than existed before. The 
thonght of chartering another should be abanduned; 
and the search may safely b+ given over for the va 

grant power which has no resting place in the eonsti- 
tution. Every interest of Massachusetts is opposed to 
the distribution of any part of the public revenue; it 
inay be demonstrated that in every case of such dis- 
tribution, her people must contribute by taxation 
more than the quota she receives. Still less should 
asstunption of state debts find favor here. It is the 


pride of our ancient commonwealth, that her credit * 


is, 


and deserves to be, untarnished; and that not 


: one | trust, of the citizens, certainf{y not one o 
the people's encampment at Camp Hickory, its democracy, would ever falter in fulfilling a. 
We are sorry that the Hon. George S. Houston, lic obligations once fairly assumed. And as to inter- 
member of congress from Alabama, and the Ho», nal improvements by the general government, while 
Stephen A. Douglass, a member of congress from our politicians have been wasting their strength in 
Hiimois, were both prevented by temporary indispo unavailing efforts to prove the power of congress to 
stHion Irom addressing the meeting, as they were m- make them, our people not soliciting aid, are con. 
vited and pressed to do by the committee of arrange- structing a net work of iron pathways to the fields 
ments. We hope they will both be able to address and halt vecupied mill streams of our north and 
tie meeting and people at Jarge before they leave. — West, and even on the Atlantic to the very heart of 
‘}pey are both able and el. quent speakers. the Old Colony. Still more do the interests of our ma- 
Let it be expressly nutes, and iield in remem- , nufactures bind us to support the constitution in its in- 
brance, and we wish the whigs and the whig press to | tegrity, The policy of deriving revenue from inposts, 
novwee the fact, that every speaker, frou the vorth, | seems fixed for our generation, and ihe diseriusia- 
south, eust, and wesi—every gentlean who ad- | tion with which the customs will be ievied gives the 
dressed the meeting, or any portion of the people | manufacturer all desirable protection, if be can but 
since the convention assembled, hus repelled the | be assured of a steady flow of eapital and credit by 
charge of disumion against the democracy, or the | the influence ef-an unvarying currency. | 
real demveracy Of any portion or section of the} With a discriminating revenue tariff and a curren- 
Union, with indignation and coutempt. Every spea- |cy never depreciating the least from the actual specie 
ker has pronounced ghe charge in any and every | basis, vur manufacturers, like our farmers, would no | 
sense as bDeimg false and untrue. The honorable pre- | longer bound the horizon of their enterprize by the | 
sident of the convention first: repeiled it; then Gen. limits of home, but would rapidly take from the qiies- 
Cass repelled it; Mr. Marshall repelied it; Geveral Uionof the tariff its undue importance by competing | 
MeCaisa repeiled 1; and so did every speaker | with every nation and finding markets inevery Zone. | 





througout; and the whole mass of the demucracy of 
the convention repelied Ht, on the appeal of the pre 
siucit, by a long joud, indignant stiont of condemna- 
fiom! Let the whigs aad whig press, we say again 
note this. In itihey may read theirown condem 
bation, Aud of all who have dured to propagate the 
Blur der. 

Due Hon. A.V. Brown, Hon. A. Cullom, and 
tiv. G. W. Joues, members of congress, and other | 





The ulterior interests of our manufactures and our 
ag. iculture, as well as other causes, forbid the sur- | 
render of our jurisdiction over any portion of our 
territory. It is fit that the people which respresents 
the democratic principle in the greal assembly of the 
ualions, should equal the most powerful in resources 
nd prospects. We clan that Oregon shall ever be 
A werican soil. We claim it by cession from Spain, 
vy conunued discovery, by early occupation, by con- 





POLITICAL. 





lticuity, by the indenemdfence.of America, as rn 
geropen to soregn ColoniZauion; aud vy dae Maibilest 
purpose of providence, that the light of democratic 
freedom s'iould be borne from our fires to the duinain 
beyond thie Rocky Mountains; that its harbors should 
shelter our commerce, its valleys become homes for 
our kindred and our adopted eitizens. Statesmen 
who desire a centralization of power might consent 
to ¢ismember our heritage. But demoeracy which 
reserves to each individual state the right of develov- 
ment according to its capacities, fearicoy. Caleids 
(tie federal sysiems for it Knows that its prineiple of 


Wt) 


union that diversity of character, pursui, and interest, 
which are essential tothe highest and most compre- 
hensive culture. While, therefore, the opponents of 
democracy shrink from an enlarged domain, as involv- 
ing the policy of strict eonstruction, the republican 
| party has never turned pale atthe thought of extend- 
ing the area of freedom. 

The re annexation of Texas is a question already 
|much spoken of. It merits to be viesed in. all its 
bearings; and to be decided by reference to the good 
of the whole, to national honor and national justice. 
Any decision attempted on narrower grounds would 
make the acquisition impossible, 

That Texas is independent, is a fact which brings 
with it its own justification. Its independence Is re- 
cognised, without any reservation, by the United 
States, by England, by France, and by other powers; 
and is the received opinion of the civilized world.— 
The peaceful acquisition of that territory, with the 
consent of the American people and of the people 
of Texas, will give to the western valley of the 
Mississippi security against foreign aggression. It 
will break up the possibility of extensive allicit trade 
along the present frontier. it will im lude within 
our hits the capacity for every agricultural produc- 
tion that is essential to the convenience of Jife, and 
make us safe against wars, by making us compietely 
independent. Its exuberantly fertile fields wall fur- 
nish to our spindles and looms cheap supplies of the 
raw material. Its population, destwed to. increase 
vastly on the settlement of its political condition, 
will afford unsurpassed markets for the products of 
our fisheries, and our manufactures of iron, of cotton, 
of leather. {t will furnish new and perpetually in- 
creasing employment for our suipping, as the carrier 
of its products and its supplies. It will secure to us 
a boundless increase of cominerce in the Gulf of 
Mexico If itis not re-annexed, all these advant- 
ages will by treaty devolve on Great Britain. Eng- 
land, indeed, disavows the purpose of colonizing 
Texas: but declares her desire to check our exten- 
sion upon the Gulf of Mexico, and to gain for her- 
self commercial bevefits. We have the option of 
securing the market of Texa~ by recovering that ler- 
ritory, or of abandoning that market and all its ad- 
vantages to England. 





There are those who asperse this regard for the 
interests of American manufactures and American 
shipping. Assuredly those interests ought never to 
prevail over principle. Here too we ought calmly to 
calculate the probable effects of re-annexation. 

The territory it should be remembered, extends 
far to the north, to the latitude of Massachusetts.— 
Su little isthe measure of its reacquisition to be decid- 
ed upon the ground of slavery, that on the occasion 
of the cession of Texas to Spain, the question of 
slavery, as Lam well informed, was never once sug- 
gested by any member of the cabinet. And now, as 
the question of receiving it back again is presented, 
it wiil be recovered, if at all, not on sectional but on 
national grounds. 

The extension of slavery is not involved in the 
question. Slavery is already in Texas; ils re-anuexa~- 
lion, in that point of view, tends rather to set a ter- 
ritorial limit to slavery; and would exclude in per- 
petuity, and still more effectually than now, all in- 
crease of slavery from abroad. A variety of causes 
conspires with an impulse of their own nature to 
draw those of African descent towards the south; 
the boundary line of slavery would recede all along 


its present northern frontier; and as the spirit of 


e.narcipation inereises, an avenue would be opened 
to them to pass to moral and political equality in the 
central regions of America, where the prejudices of 
race do not exist. 

Nor would the re annexation of Texas increase 
the danger of an undue geographical inflsence.— 
Every enlargement of territory has made centraliza- 
tion more and more difficult, and has also thus far 
more and more confirmed the Union. This has been 
in an eminent degree the result of the annexation of 
Louisiana. Experieuce has proved. no great portion 
of our country can unite except ina good cause; such 
a cause will never remain sectional, but will always 
find some support every where. The southern line 
from Fiorida to the west of Texas is too extended 
ever to be capable of au insuiated concert of action. 


the freedom of the states will insure in the midst of [ 
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Hesides, ‘Texas would be closely coniietted with the 
north as well/as with the south. At this time there 
isa more intimate relation between Lo@isiana and 
New York than between Louisiana and any Atlan- 
iie state South of Maryland. And Texas and New 
England would be reciprocally hound together not 
less than Texas and the Carolinians. I cannot, there- 
fore, share the anxiety of those, who would rather 
see the Union dissolved than Tesas secovered, and 
am willing to truft the whole subject to congress and 
the country. 

I will once more éxpress to you gentlemen, my 
sense of the henet done me by the convention, in 
proposing the for their candidate, in a state like Mas- 
sachusetts. It 1s the land of my nativily and my affec- 
tions. Let the elections go as they may, this is the 
cherished portion of the globe; rich in free schools, 
in a dense, intelligent and active population; in the 
good feelings, good purposes, and good works of that 
population; and for-all its faults, the successive gene 
rations of its people have done more for popular 
liberty than the inhabitants of any equal portion of 
territory on the face of the earth. 

Accept my thanks for the cordial manner in which 
you communicate to me the will of the convention, 
and be assured of my unfailing attachment. 

GEORGE BANCROFT. 
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and more particularlyin reference to the remedies to 
.be applied for relief against the unequal and uncon- 
stitution: ? operation of the tariff of 42. The pro. 
found concern with which this subject is regarded 
here, (together with the expectation that Hon R. 
Barnwell Rhett would then address his constituents 
of this division of his congressional district) drew 
together a larger concourse than perhaps had ever 
hefore met in that spacious hall. The former dis- 
tinctions of party had apparently vanished. The 
Union min and the nullifier were there to take coun 

sel together as Cerolinians—the imaginary barriers 
that had separated them in days past, being dissipated 
by the revolution of time—the young men in their 
ardor, and the old in their wisdom and experience— 
the yeomanry and the “chivalry,” and none more 
chivalrous than the yeomanry,—were there. They 
were not disappointed in the speech. It was worthy 
of the occasion and of the man; and the solemn still- 
ness which pervaded the scene (broken only by the 
orator’s voice and occasional applause) spoke more 
eloquently than language the sense of an outraged 
and indignant people. Any attempt to convey an 
idea of the speech by a rough outline drawn from an 
imperfect memory of the various topics, upon which 
it touched, would be presumptuous. The orator 
went over a wide range of discussion—in which he 





From the Neighbor of August 14. 
MorMONS —THE NEXT PRESIDENT. A laudable re- | 


spect for the wise course pointed out to us, asa 
church and people, by our late venerable, and dis | 


; | tinguished fellow servant, and president of said | 


BIOS a 


church, Joseph Smith, who was our candidate Yor the 
presidential chair of the United States, but who was | 
inhumanly murdered by a portion of the powers | 
that exist in this land, would say to us, if nothing | 
more, beware how you vote fora chief magistrate 
of this government! As a people we have exercis-| 
ed the elective franchise, heretofore, as far as we | 
could, for our own good, and the best mterest of the | 
nation, but what dave we gained? Noihing is the! 
simple answer as touching any redress or redemp- | 
tion in consequence of our banishment without just 
cause or provocation, from the “Independent Re- 
public ef Missouri,” al an immense sacrifice of jand | 
and property: and the land purchased of the general 
government. 

It would seem from all past experience in our! 
case, that partizans and politicians, while they love | 
our voles, hate our influence and prosperity, | 
and therefore, after they have obtained their aims 
and ends, leave us among the missing,—perfectly 
contented to chuckle over the subterfuge of having 
used us as a passport to honor, profit, fame and 
wealth for their own gracious benefit, and then shove 
us aside to guess our way to respectability, compe- 
tency, privilege and .even a imoderate share of 
morality—clandestinely acting the *‘Levite,” that: 
we may drag out and draw along a serimpt existence | 
in exile, among what is highly lauded to the nations: 
of the earth,asa great, mightly, free people,—the | 
asylum of the oppressed! 

Such conduct manifested to us as a people, is cru- | 
el, unjust, aud oppressive; and, as not one of the| 


. 


candidates now betore the nation for the high office | 





of chief magistrate, has given usa pledgé, that if! derstood in this state to render it necessary to enter, J]. 


he be elected tv that exalted station, he will use all) 
honorabie means, constitutionally, lawfully, physi- | 


treated the tariff oppression—the conduct of the po 


‘ litical parties on the question—the position of South 


Carolina and the various projects of relief that have 
been proposed. He was listened to with deep and 
absc rbing interest, ard closed amidst loud and hearty 
applause. 

The meeting organized by Capt. Alexander Moul- 
trie in the chair, E. F. Morralland R. L. Tillinghast, 
secretries. 


W. Ferguson Hutson, moved the appointment of a | 
committee to prepare and submit a report and reso- | 


lutions, indicative of the views of the meeting—the 
following gentlemen were nominated; Major W. Fer- 
guson Hutson, Dr. T. E. Screven, Col. A. J. Lawton 
Capt. George C. Mackay, John Frampton, Esq. Win 
Heyward, Jun. Esq. D. T. H. Gregore, B. McBride 
Esq. R. W. Singelton, Esq. The committee, after 


'a short absence, returned, and submitted through Mr. | 


Hutson, their chairman, the following preamble and 
resolutions, the position of which he enforced by an 
argument of some length. 

Col. W. E. Martin also defended its principles and 
views in an animated address. 

James A. Sirobhart, Esq. a can lidate for the le- 
gislature, with characteristic candor, expressed his 
reasons for dissenting from the reportand re olutions 
ina wetleconsidered speech. R. W. Singelton, E-q. 
and J. J. McCarthy, Esq. the other candidates, as 
promptly replied, sustaming the report and resolu- 
tions throughout, and elicited the cheers of the au- 
dience. 


Hon. W. F. Colcock was then called for by the 
meeting, and responded in his usual handsome 
style. The report and tie resolutions which follow, 
were then put separately, and adopted without a dis- 
senting voice. 

REPORT. 


The present aspect of federal affairs is too well un- 


largely into any exposition of their bearing. 
The state of South Carolina has long taken her po- 





, 
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doctrine of discriminating duties for protection.— 
Such we regard the foothold given to abolitionists by 
the repeal of the 2ist rute. Sueh we regard the 
rejection of the Texas treaty, mingled as it is with 
the slave question. These all tend toa. dissolution 
which never can be our choice, but may be onr stern 
and inevitable necessity. Ifall we hoped to gain 
from the union should be forever lost—we ask in the 
calm exercise of common sense—in the name of rea- 
son, and the ordinary use of human prudence—not in 
anger but in sorrow—of what value will the Unien 
he to us? ' 

Is we must bear its burdens—and_ instead of pro- 
tection to liberty and property, derive naught but 
oppression and tnequal taxation, ean it be supposed 
, we are or ought to be so blindly devoted toa name, a 
Shadow without the substance—as to be willing Ion- 
| ger to pay so high a price, for what has become val- 
\ueless? [f such is the view our enemies take—then 
_indeed has Carolina fallen fromher high estate— 
and tt now becomes her to vindicate her past fame, 
and secure her future prosperity—perhaps her very 
| existence, 





Yet galling as we feel the yoke, we cling fondly to 
the hope that the beautiful fabric of our government 
—reared by the wisdom and the zeal of the honored 
and the brave—is not to prove the Utopian dream 
of visonary schemers—but rescued—purified—and 
re-invigorated, will stand forever the beacon light of 
liberty and the rights of man. 

To effect this—its mercenary perverters must be 
driven from their prey—orelse itis plain, it will 
crumble tnto dust, and freedom’s last hope betrayed, 
| its wisest friends will be forced with reluctant steps 
\and disappointed hearts, back tothe hoary shrines 
of divine right and hereditary despotism. 

But we meet not here to put forth abstractions. 
The question is not what we shall say, but what 
_we Shall do. 


| We believe in the efficacy of state interposition and 
|in the perfect right of South Carolina, as a sovereign 
| party to the federal contract, to construe its terms, 
|and decide when they are violated and what ts the 
jremedy. Less than this makes the constitution a 
mockery and a congressional! majority an absolute 
sovereign. Looking then to state action as our 
ultimgte resort, We yet desire that every method of 
redress shall be exhausted before we appeal to that of 
which no sophistry can cheat us, or tyranny destroy. 

With the earnest desire of peace, and to give time 
for the trial of every other hope, we are willing that 
| the call for a state convention shall now be by the 
regular session of the legislature and that its meetine 
be fixed as late as May, 1845, when the presidential 
icontest being over and congress adjourned, we wii| 
know if there is left any love for the Union, the con. 
'stitution and justice, or whether those who taunt 
(us with disaffaction, are not striving to drive us 
from the fold 


} 








_ Inthe meantime, we solemnly pledge ourselves to 
be up and doing, to spare no pains, and refuse no sa- 
\crifices to produce Union among ourselves and to 
| place the state un the only platform she can maintain 
| with honor, safety, or prudence—that of determined 
‘resistance. 


Therefore Resolved, That we believe it the duty 
}of South Carolina to redeem her solemn pledges, not 
‘to submit to a tariff of diserisimating duties with a 


cally, and forcivly to grant us redress and redemp-| sition, and im the most solemn manner announced her | view either to direct or incidental protection, which 
tion for ail wrongs: aud as our candidate for this | determination not to submit to that, which she re-| we regard as unconstitutional and oppressive. 


high office, has been butchered in cold blvod, for | gards asa gross violation of the constitution—a direct | 


2. That we believe it the duty of the legishature 


aught we kuow to the contrary, to prevent him frow | infringement of state rights, and a grievous and op- at its next session, to call a convention of the state to 


bemg elected, and the muruerers running at large | 
with impunity; and as we are not abolitionists and) 


pressive burden upon her people. 
Her solemn pledges—not made in a moment of 


assemble not later than May, 1845, to which body 
shall be left the mode and measure of redress, and 


will not go against one half the interests of the na-| excitement, but upon a calm and mature reflection, | whose decision as representing the sovereignty of the 


tion—what shall we do as honest and consistent men? 
Shali we honor the ‘“tviews of the powers and policy | 
of the government,” as published by the now mar- 
tyred Gen. Joseph Smith? We will. Theretore let 
every man vl our faith be jeft free to choose and 
act for himself, but as a people we will bonor the 
opinions aud wisdum of our martyred general; and, 
as a matter of propriety, we cannot vote tor, or 
support a candidate fur the presidency, tll we find a 


are before the world. 

The arguinent is closed—her people are convinced 
they occupy a position little differing from colonial 
vassalage—and they desire not now to speed their 
time in idle assertion of abstract propositions. 

The only question now remaining (if indeed South 
Carolinians can regard it as a question) as——whether 


the state is to redeem her pledges—resist her op | 


pressors—assert her rights—and throw off her un- 





man who will pledge himself to carry out General 


equal burde .s—or, tamely and calmly to submit to | 


Smith’s views of the posers and policy of the gov- | an irresponsible majority—and remain the mere tri- 


ernment as he published thein. 
grity demand tuis course from every true Latter Day 
Samt. OUnus pro omnibus. 
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SOUTHERN CONVENTION. 
OR SOUTH CAROLINA “RESISTANCE.” 





MEETING OF THE CITIZENS OF BEAUFORT DISTRICT. 


Pursuant tv public notice, the citizens of Beaufort 
district, assembled at Gillsonville on Monday iast, 
19th instant, to give public expression of their views 
and feelings on the subject of our national politics, 


Patriotism and inte | butaries of a monied aristocracy. We, in this prima- 


ry assembly of the people of Beaufort district, hesi- 
tate not for a moment—but proclaim our first wish 
to be, that the state shall prepare to assert her sover- 


necessary. 

While we do this, we desire to repel the many and 
wanton aspersions, which have been cast upon our 
attachment to the federal union. That union is dear 
to us as.the heritage of our fathers—and we deplore, 


tion. Such we regard every violation of the compro- 





‘eignty—and adopt whatever remedy she may find | 


with the deepest grief, whatever tends to its destruc- | 


state, we piedge ourselves to sustain. 

| 3. That we invite our fellow citizens throughout 
‘the state, laying aside all minor points of difference 
to unite with us in this measure of preparation. 

| 4. And to carry out our views we will imme- 
diately form an anti-tartff association for Beaufort 
district. 

_Col. W. E. Martin submitted the following resolu- 
| tion, which was adopted. 

Resolved, That acommittee of —- be named by the 
chait at his leisure, to prepare a sufficient set of rules 
ifor the government of an anti-tariff association of 

Beaufort district, and that the commitiee shall also 
elect officers and publish the rules and the names of 
| the officers in the Charleston Mercury. 

Aud on motion, the proceedings of this meeting 
were directed to be published in the Charleston 
Mercury. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

ALEX’R. MOULTRIE, Chairman. 
E. F. Morraty, and R. L. Tituiwewast, Secretaries. 

The citizens, after the adjournment repaired to a 

| sumptuous dimmer, provided for some 500 persons in 





mises of the constitution~such we regard the odious Mr. Furth’s inimitable style; inthe arrangement of 
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which he had admirably succeeded of well by the 
variety of dishes as by the “many and not doubtful” 
Polk and Dallas devices, in catering both for the 
animal and political economy of his guests. Num- 
bers had left for their distant homes before the cloth 
was removed, and but comparatively few toasts were 
given, and those will be found below. 

By Major Henry Smart, president—the preservation 
ofthe Union on the terms of the compact under 
which it was formed. 


By Hon. W. F. Colcock—Messrs. Polk and Dallas, 
the nominees of the Baltimore convention: S. Caro- 
lina will advocate their election as pledged to the 
overthrow of the protective system, the annexation of 
Texas, and to bring back the government to a strict 
adherence to the constitution and its provisions. 


By Col. J. 4. Lawton—John C. Calhoun: Carolina’s 
able counsellor and skilful pilot—Carolina wishes 
to hear his voice. 


By Dr. Thos. E. Screven—If Carolina’s resistance 
to unconstitutional law, exacting tribute to northern 
manufacturers, imposed by a corrupt government 
known only by “its curses,” be treason, | thank God 
that [ am one of the traitors, now and forever. 


By R. J Davant, Esq—Nullification: secession: the 
sword: anything rather than submission to. unconsti- 
tutional taxation—let our action be our language! 

By Capt. John Webb—A convention of the state of 
South Carolina, composed of such elements as will 
devise and adopt some mode and measure of redress. 


By R. G. Norton—The constitution of the United 
States; The original and only legitimate bond of our 
Union: We cling to it whlie there is any hope of pre- 
serving it; but grossly violated and explained away 
as it is by our political enemies and oppressors, we 
spurn the idea of being bound by any substituted cord 
of their manufacturing. 

By F. J. McCarthy, Esgq—The people of South Ca- 
rolina: They know that they are oppressed; they feel 
that they will resist. 

By Gen, J. H. Howard—South Carolina is solemn- 
ly pledged not to submit to a tariff for protection: let 
her now calla convention to redeem that pledge, 


By U. J. Coleock—The democratic party ot S. Ca- 
roling: Though differing as tothe time for action, 
yet when the first tocsin is sounded they will be found 
united as one man, ready to defend our liberty and 
the constitution. 

By Dr. T. H. Gregorie—Our pledges: 
be redeemed; our honor demands it; our 
quires it. 


By Capt. 4. M. Ruth—South Carolina: Oppres- 
sion is tracking her at every step; she feels its iron 
grasp; her sons will mot desert ber in an hour like 
this, but now as in °96 and 32, résort to resistance; 
stern resistance; and whatever may be her destiny, 
(struggling for civil and religious liberty,) that desti- 
ny will be mine. 

By C. J. Gadsden—We have exhausted the pen, we 
must take up the sword: our rights or death. 


By Saml. Lawrence, Esgq—The Union: Hallowed 
in the recollections of the past; bright in the promise 
of the future; May no arts of political agitators ever 
endanger its safety. 

By W. F. Hutson, Esq—The Charleston Courier: 
The viper which since 1312 has not ceased to sting 
the bosom, which warmed it into life. Is it not time 
now fo cast forth the traitor reptile? 

By F. Kraig—R. Barnwell Rhett: May he be ever 
faithful as he has been, and the venom of detraction 
shall never poison the springs of his constituents’ 
gratitude. 

By Major Buckner—‘‘The dissolution of the Union: 
One of the greatest evils—but not the greatesi—there 
is One greater; submission toa government without 
limitation of powers.” 

By MN. W. Heyward—The people of Beaufort and 
Colleton districts: They love the Union for the bles- 
sings it has conferred, not for the abuses by which 
it has been desecrated and dishonored. 

By G. C. Heyward—Nullification, disunion, or 
convention: Whatever we are to have, give itto us 
at once. 


By W. J. Graham—Many of our old leaders are 
engaged in the inglorious business of president making 
—the people will surely 1emember them when they 
need their suffrages. 

By B. F. Buckner—The Texas treaty: Its rejection 
by the United States senate clearly demonstrates that 
southern and southern interests are to be obtained 
only at the point of the bayonet. 

By P. W. Sereven—South Carolina: Her honor 
is pledged; her faith is plighted; for the redemp- 
tion of which, we pledge a faith yet unsullied by 
falsehood. ; 

By R. L. Tillinghast—South Carolina’s motto 
““Spes est.” Her last and only hope (in the union of her 
sons) seems blasted by the ‘fiend discretion,” leav- 


ing scarce ‘‘the farewell beam of feeling past away,” 
Blot it from her escutcheon—there is no ‘hope”’ 
for her. ‘ 

By Wm. Youmans—The annexation of Texas, the 
protection of our property, and the removal of the 
unconstitutional features of the “‘black tariff” of 1842 
is what South Carolina seeks, and nothing less will 
content her. 


By B. B. Boyd—The tariff: Unconstitutional unjust 
and oppressive. We tried to kill it by compromise; 
by argument and forbearance; .but all have failed: 
now Jet us try what virtue there is in our bayoneis 
and swords or perish in the attempt 

By F. J. Tuten.—South Carolina: She in delay, in- 
tends to be just—she wishes no dictation. 


By G..B. Bealer Esq—The tariff: Upon this ques- 
tion South Carolina needs no counsel but her own. 
She is resolved never to submit to oppression, while 
in resistance is left her the means of redress. 

By J. L. Broughton— South Carolina: Although sin- 
gle handed and alone, her motto ever will be—jus- 
tice or resistance. 

By Dr. John Dupont—South Carolina: Justice has 
armed her to the teeth, and she will resist oppression 
to the knife. 

By W. W. Mulligan—Men of South Carolina: 


Let us our sufl’ring country save, 
Or yield her back the lives she gave. 


By G. P. Allau—‘The Editor.” 


It_was his earnest work and daily toil 
With venomed pen, to make the noble seem 
Mean as himself.” 


By James T. Robinson— Honor and gratitude to the 
man who will cheerfully take up his arms to defend 
the tiberty of his country. 

By James .2. Finley—The compromise of 1833.— 
Basely violated by the passage of the ‘black tariff” 
of 1842. We earnestly invoke the aid of the whole 
south to unite with us in the effort to protect the honor 
and the interest of the south—but if left alone South 
Carolina will never rest till the unconstitutional fea- 
tures of that tariff be removed. 


By John N. Youmans—South Carolina: Shake off | 


oppression if you can, and if you cannot, die like 
men. 








| 


| 
| 
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By John J. Williams—South Carolina: Our own our 


: 'rative land, let others desert her if they can, let them 
‘They must | reyile if they will, let them give aid and countenance 
interest re- | 14 her enemies if they may, but for us, we will stand 


or fall with her. 

By Geo. Goettee, Sen.-—Our rights and liberties.— 
We will have them or die. 

By Elias Whilden—South Carolina: May she never 
submit to a protective tariff. 


By .4. McBride Peeples—The constitution: It con- 
tains all South Carolina conceded, to obtain the be- 
nefits of the Union. She must feel that there is at 
least, some proportion between the benefits and the 
concessicns, before she submits to be wheedled or 
cheated or frightened out of one iota more. 


By B. F. Boyd—Jupiter Catawampus of the Courier: 
Have the city council widened Broad street to admit 
him after his whig glorification. 


_ 
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THE TARIFF. 

1 have thus far stated to you, citizens of Dela- 
ware, whatI believe to be the true character of the 
men and the measures of the whig party,as deve 
loped in their past history, and here I might leave 
them to your calm judgment. Ihave said that time 
has falsified all their fine promises of 1840, and all 
their charges against the democracy of the country. 
They promice nothing new now--for they know 
they would not be believed. They attempt to excite 
no fears of a standing army ora sub-treasury now 
—they have lost their potency. They no longer 
place the issue of the contest on any of the ques- 
tions that have heretofore divided the parties. The 
only question now with them is the ltariff—the whig 
tariff—and they wish to induce the belief that they 
are the only true friends of the interests of the 
country. Nothing is now heard from their orators 
or their presses about proscribing proscription—no- 
thing about retrenchment and reform—nothing about 
one currency for the office-holders and another for 
the people—even the gold spoons have lost their 
gilding—and the ‘“‘roast beef and two dollars a day’ 
is now reduced to a simple question of ‘*bread’’—at 
least so says the Hon. John M. Clayton, of your 
state; and if you will give me your attention for a 
short time, I pledge myself tu show from recorded 
facts, that of all the misrepresentations ever at- 
tempted by any party or any person, those of the 


whig party in general, and that of Mr. Clayton in 
particular, on this same tariff question, are the most 
reckless and false. 

In a speech, said to have been delivered at a mass 
whig convention, held at, Wilmington, June 15th, 
1844, Mr. Clayton thus states the question: 

‘The great question to be decided by that election 
is a question of BREAD,—a question whether we 
shall abandon the whole principle of protection ex- 
tended to the laboring classes of this country by the 
tariff act of 1842,and adopt in lieu of it, a tariff 
discriminating for revenue and against protection.” 

And again: 

‘Protection or no protection for the country —bread 
or no bread fur the laborer.” 

And yet again: 

“It is not a question between men merely;—it is 
not a question about honors and offices and the re- 
wards of partisan services; it is not a question about 
the payment of the state debts, or the acquisition of 
foreign territory; it isas I have said already, em- 
phatically a question of BREAD—a question whe- 
ther we shall sink the mass of the laboring freemen 
of this country, who now gain their bread by the 
sweat of their brows, to the level of the European 
paupers, who labor for sixpence a day and find them- 
selves.” 

Three times he declared it is a question of BREAD, 
and not once has he spoken of the BEEF. 

After thus making the issue to suit himself, he 
thus proceeds to speak of James K. Polk, the demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency: ; 

‘Politicians sometimes speak one way, and vote 
another. * * * But James K. Polk was ne- 
ver of that school. He was, in deed as well as in 





word, on all occasions, an enemy to protection for 
ithe Jaborer. I mean to try him by his acts and 
| votes.” 

| ‘Search the records of congress, and vou will 


‘find that, in every instance where the American 


‘system was attacked, while he was in congress, he 

was its assailant, its constant and uncompromising 
| foe.” 

“There was no more thoroughgoing, no more de- 
nunciatory enemy of the protective policy, than 
| James K. Polk.” 
| ‘With their new democratic doctrines of Free 
| Trade, all the leaders among them are conscious that 

they cannot go to trial before the country without 
incurring inevitable defeat.” 


As it regards the issue tendered by Mr. Clayton 
of “protection or no protection,” “bread or no 
bread,” [shall trouble you with but little speech. I 
know of no such question between the political par- 
ties that divide the country—I know of no such ques- 
tion ever having divided them,and I trust I never 
shall know of any such ever dividing them hereaf- 
ter. So far as I have read the history of the past, 
or understood the position of the present, the great 
body of the American people of both and all parties, 
agree upon the abstract principles of the tariff, or a 
tariff. As I understand, the mass of all parties agree 
thatthe revenue necessary to carry on the govern- 
ment economically, ought to be raised from duties 
on foreign merchandise, so levied as _ best to protect 
and promote the general interest of the country—or, 
to use the common tanguage of the day, ‘‘a tariff for 
revenue with incidental protection.” True there 
are some men who say that government ought to be 
supported by a direct tax, and that trade should be 
free, but such men are few. There are also some 
men who advocate prohibitory duties on all foreign 
articles that come in competition with similar do- 
mestic ones. ‘The opinions of both these classes are 
referable to local or selfish interests and feelings, 
and not to any political association whatever. There 
is still another class of men who are in favor of very 
high duties, for the twofold object of protecting 
their particular interests, and of bringing into the 
treasury a surplus revenue to be divided among the 
states, or to be expended in useless objects. This 
class is composed altogether of whigs, and is not so 
small as appearances indicate. Mr. Clay was 
once of this class—this was the “‘ Amerivan system,” 
of which he was the ‘‘Father” and supporter, until 
the introduction of the compromise act. That act 
he said was, 

“To REDUCE THE RATE OF DUTIES TO THAT REVE- 
NUE STANDARD ror waicn tut OPPONENTS 
OF THE sysTEM so long contended.” 

Mr. Polk was one of those *‘opponents,” and this 
was the “protective system” he always opposed and 
is still opposed to. 

But, as I said, the great mass of both parties hold 
not these doctrines, but that a tariff for revenue ar- 
ranged with reference to all the interestsof the 
country is the true theory, and the one they mostly 
all aim to have carried out in practice. Though all 
thus agree in the abstract, all do not agree in the 
details. I have never yet found apy two men of any 
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party or place who could agree exactly on the de- 
ails of a tariff, either for revenue or protection, 
hough both may have the same general object in 


Wyicw. That is a subject about which the people of 


ithe United States have always differed, and may 
differ, without reference to their political opinions 
or parties, and which will be settled by each man 
and each district, as will best promote their indivi- 
dual! and local interests; and this will be found to be 
the key to most men’s opinions and most members’ 
yotes in congress on tariffs. This question I do not 
intend to discuss—it never has been nor can be dis- 
cussed or decided as a political party question, nor 
shall [trouble you now with any sych unprofitable 
debate. 

If the tariff, or protective policy, as Mr. Clayton 
calls it, was indeed identified with any political par- 
ty, instead of the democratic party being its ene- 
mies, it would not be difficult to prove that they 
were its especial friends and supporters. J] might 
shew that every tariff bill that has ever been enact- 
ed into a law since the government was formed, has 
been so enacted by the democratic party. It was a 
democratic congress that passed the tariff act of 
1816. It was a democratic congress that passed the 
tariff act of 1824. It was a democratic congress 
that passed the tariff act of 1828. It was a demo- 
cratic congress that passed the tariff act of 1832. It 
was a democratic congress that passed the tariff act 
—the compromise act—of 1833. It was by democra- 
tic votes that the tariff actof 1842 was passed b“ a 
whig congress —and without them it could not have 
passed. {t was a democratic house of representa- 
tives that refused in 1844 todisturb the present tariff 
act. Nor this alone. Though whigs have voted for 
all these ucts, yet it 1s nevertheless true, that whigs 
have opposed and voted against them all. ‘Phese 
simple facts from the records are enough to stamp 
with falsehood the charge that the democratic party 
are the enemies of the true protective policy of the 
country, or the whigs its exclusive friends. 

But my object now is not to discuss the tariff 
question nor to vindicate the democratic party— it 
needs no vindication—but to meet and disprove 
the unfounded assertions of Mr. Clayton against the 
course and opinions of James K. Polk on this sub- 
ject. Imight content myself by replying to these 
charges against James K. Polk, by the simple asser- 
tion that Mr. Polk never at any time in congress, ex- 
pressed or showed himself opposed to protecting 
American labor or American interests, or opposed 
to a proper protective policy. On the contrary, all 
that he has ever said, and all the votes he has ever 
given, have been in support of that policy, and | 
might give you in proof of this, the fact, that upon 
every tariff act that was enacted by congress, while 
James K. Polk and John M. Clayton were there to- 
gether, their names are always both recorded in their 
favor. You will hardly credit the assertion, after 
having read the above extracts from Mr. Clayton’s 
speech, that James K. Polk and John M. Clayton, 
the one in the house and the other in the senate, are 
both found voting for the same tariff acts—that of 
1830—that of 1832, and that of 1833—on ihe last 
two, in company with Henry Clay; and how Mr. 
Clayton, as a man of veracity, could have made such 
general and sweeping charges against Mr. Polk with 
this record before him, exceeds my comprehension. 

Here, I might leave the charges made against Mr. 
Polk to the general evidence of their falsity, but I 
intend here, upon Mr. Clayton’s own soil, in the pre- 
sence of his own friends, to meet him on every par- 
ticular charge he has made,and pledge myself to 
show from the record that the Hon. John M. Clayton 
has either ignorantly or intentionally put forth a 
tissue of the greatest misrepresentations and falsifi- 
cations of facts that ever came from an honorable 
man. 

You will excuse me, citizens of Delaware, if ] 
detain you longer on this subject than is agreeable to 
you or tome. The cause of truth as well as the 
glorious cause in which we are all engaged—the 
cause of democracy, requires that full justice be 
done to Mr. Polk, when attacked by such men as 
Mr. Clayton. 


The specific evidences of the free trade or anti- 
protective doctrines of Mr. Polk, as charged by Mr. 
Clayton, I shall take up in the order of time in which 
these facts are said to have transpired. Althongh 
Mr. Polk had been in congress some years previous- 
ly, and had given several votes on the “tariff, Mr. 
Clayton finds nothing against him until 1832. In 
that year he charges him with having voted 

First, ‘To reduce the duty on cotton goods cost 
ing not exceeding 45 cents per square yard to 12} 
per cent. ad valorem.’ 

Second, ‘To abolish the duty of 30 dollars per ton 
on rolled iron.’ 

Third, ‘To reduce the duty on salt to 5 cents per 
56 Ibs.’ 


Fourth, ‘And voted against the duties on boots and 
bootees, cabinet wares, hats and caps, whips, bridles, 
saddles, carriages, and parts of carriages, blank 
books, earthen and stone wares, and manufactures of 
marble, and also against the duty on wool.’ 

In relation to the first specification, no such mo- 
tion was made or voted on. The motion was to re- 
duce the duty on cotton goods costing Jess than _/fif- 
teen cents per square yard. A kind of goods that 
needed no protection at all, being made cheaper in 
this country than in any other. 

The second charge is, that he voted to abolish the 
duty of thirty dollars a ton on rolled iron. This is 
neither more nor Jess than an untruth. Every body 
would understand the charge as implying a totol abo. 
lition of the duty on that article, particularly as Mr. 
Clayton had charged Mr. Polk with being a free 
trade man, and yet the only vote Mr. Polk gave was 
to reduce the duty from thirty dollars a ton to eigh- 
teen dollars a ton, to make it the same duty as was 
and had been levied on bar iron. 

And if this was a crime in Mr. Polk thus to at- 
tempt to reduce the duty on rolled iron to eighteen 
dollars a ton in 1832, what must have been that of 
Mr. Clay and Mr. Clayton in voting in 1833 to re- 
duce it to nearly half that amount, as they did by their 
compromise act? 

The third chargé 1s that Mr. Polk voted to reduce 
the duty on salt from 10 to 5 cents per 56 Ibs. Jt is 
singular that Mr. Clayton had not made the disco- 
very that Mr. Polk voted in 1830 to reduce the duty 
on salt not only 5 cents but 10 cents a bushel—and 
yet such was the fact! For thissame Mr. Clayton 
who charges it as an evidence of anti-protection 
principles in Mr. Polk to vote in 1832 to reduce the 
duty from 10 to 5 cents a bushel, actually voted 
himself to reduce it trom twenty to ten cents a bush- 
el in 1830. Mr. Clayton should have takea the 
beam of the ten cents salt reduction out of his own 
eye, before he attempted to find the mote of 5 cents 
reduction in that of Mr. Polk. 

The fourth charge, like the second, is a falsifica- 
tion of the record; or at least a bare-faced attempt 
to deceive. 

Mr. Clayton charges Mr. Polk with voting against 
the duties on boots, bootees, &c., &c.—thus intending 
to convey the idea that he voted to let all the arti 
cles there particularly enumerated come into the 
country free of any and all duties; and yet what was 
the fact? Mr. Polk only voted against increasing the | 
duty on those articles from twenty-five per cent. to, 
thirty, and on wool and woollens he voted not against 
the dulies, but against increasing them from twenty- 
five per cent. to forty and fifty per cent. 

I leave it to you, Mr. Clayton’s fellow citizens, to 
form your own opinion of the man who could first 
make a general charge against Mr. Polk of free trade 
ductrines that he never held or expressed, and then 
to prove them would resortto such miserable mis- 
representations and falsifications of the truths of his- 
tory. 


Mr. Clayton ought to be more cautious, too, how 
he draws his bow at Mr. Polk, or he may put an ar- | 
row inthe heart of some of his own friends; for on | 
every vote given by Mr. Polk, numbers of whigs 
voted with him. If Mr. P’s votes are so censurable, | 
what were theirs?—-or is the common saying not ap- | 
plicable to them—‘what’s sauce for the goose is | 
sauce for the gander?” 

But lam notdone with Mr. Clayton or Mr. Polk | 
in relation to this tariff bill of 1832. I find in| 
Gales & Seaton’s Debates of Congress, page 698, 
that Mr. Clayton, speaking of this same tariff billof 
1832, on the debate on the compromise bill of 1833, 
thus discources: 

“T voted, said Mr. C. against the bill of 1832 for 
the very reason that southern gentlemen declared 
that it was no concession, and I inay vote against 
this bill for the same reasons. I thought it bad policy 
to pass the bill of 1832. 1 thought it a bad bargain 
then and think so now.” 

And yet, after this positive assertion of Mr. Cray- 
ton that he voted against the blll of 1832, would you 
believe it, that the name of John M. Clayton is 
found upon the record as is that of James K. Polk, 
both in favor of the bill! a bill which Mr. Clay also 
voted for and claimed to be the author of, and one 
year afterwards thus speaks of: 

“The third mode (of affording protection) was at- 
tempted last session in a resolution which he had the 
honor to submit last year, and which in fact ulti- 
mately formed the basis of the act which finally 
passed both houses. (Actof 1832.) This was to 
raise as much revenue as was wanted for the use of 
the government and no more, but to raise it from the 
protected articles. He regretted most deeply that 
the greater part of the country would not suffer this 
principle to prevail, It ought to prevail, and the 




















day in his opinion would come when it would be 
adopted as the permanent policy of the country,” 








I need not say that in the bill thus voted for by 
James K. Polk, the duty on cottons was 25 per cent 
—on salt 10 cents per bushel—boots and bootees 
$1 59 per pair—cabinet ware, hats, caps, &c., 30 per 
cent.—rolled iron $30 perton,and on wooland 
woollens the highest rates of duty. 

To judge of Mr. Polk’s votes on the bill of 1832 
correctly, it should not be forgotten that the intent 
and object of the bill was to reduce the duties to the 
revenue standard, to prevent a surplus in the treasu- 
ry,and toallay the storm rising in the south, that 
actually broke out the following year, and actually 
caused Mr. Clay and Mr. Clayton and others, to pass 
the compromise bill, with lower duties than in many 
cases was contemplated by the bill of 1832. 

We next come to Mr. Clayton’s charges against 
Mr. Polk in 1833—and this it will be remembered 
was the year when the famous compromise act pass- 
ed, and when every American felt anxious for the 
peace and safety of the country—when Mr. Clay 
and Mr. Clayton and many other professed friends of 
protection to the death, voted against the convic- 
tions of their judgments for the sake of concession, 
and gave that fatal stab to protection that reduced 
all duties to one indiscriminate level of 20 per.cent. 
It is upon this particular period that Mr. Clayton 
has seized more particularly than any other to prove 
the hostility of Mr. Polk to the principles of pro- 
tection. Yet, like the charges against him in 1832, 
do they all vanish before the light of truth. Mr. 
Polk, in .one of the most patriotic and able speeches 
upon the records ot congress, thus speaks of the si- 
tuation of the country—and be it remembered that 
this speech was delivered some time before Mr. 
Clay introduced or thought of his compromise act, 
for which he has been so much lauded:—‘It is no 
longer, in my judgment,” says Mr. Polk, ‘‘a ques- 
tion of cent per cent., but a question of patriotism 
and of country. Let us then act like statesmen, and 
by adopting this measure of justice endeavor to heal 
the discontent so prevalent in so many states, and thus 
preserve ond perpetuate our glorious union without 
force, civil war, or the effusion of blood.”’—“If we 
rise without passing this or some similar measure not 
materially varying from it, this congress will owe a 
responsibility to the country, and perhaps to posteri- 
ty, in which J have no ambition to participate.” 

At this crisis in the affairs of the country was it 
that the committee of ways and means of the house 
introduced the bill of 1833, that Mr. Clayton says 
whould have “passed like a tornado over all ‘he manu- 
facturing establishments,” ‘‘put a knife to the throat 
of every sheep in the county,” and ‘fed us on pota- 
toes from Ireland” and ‘‘bread” from the “Black 
sea.” 


It is not necessary to go into the details of this bill 
or give its character, for | have facts and arguments 
for Mr. Clayton mere germain and conclusive.— 
All that has been said against this bill and more, 
was said by the ultra friends of protection against 
the compromise act, which Mr. Clayton says “‘Hen- 
ry Clay with all the affection of a parent for the pro- 
tective policy”’ interposed to prevent the ‘passage 
of the bill reported by the committee of ways and 
means in the house’ Now»mark how a single 
fact will dissolve in air all Mr. Clayton’s fiction. 

On the 25th of February, 1833, the above mention- 
ed billof the committee of ways and means of the 
house came up for consideration, and a motion was 
made to strike it out and insert in its place Mr. 
Clay's compromise bil]. For this motion Mr. Polk and 
and 95 others voted, while those who voted against 
it were Mr. Adams, Mr. Davis, of Mass., Mr. Ev- 
erett, of Vt. Mr. McKennan, of Pa., Mr. Milligan, 
of Del., and fifty other ultra friends of protection.— 
Thus did Mr. Polk vote for Mr. Clay’s compromise 
bill in preference to that of the house committee of 
ways and means, while the ultra friends of protec- 
tion voted for the latter in preference to the former. 

Let this be the answer to all the charges made by 
Mr. Clayton against the bill of the committee of 
ways and means, and Mr. P.’s course in 1833. 

But Mr. Clayton says, in.speaking of the debates 
on the house bill of 1833, that *“‘there was no more 
denunciatory enemy of the protective policy than 
James K. Polk.” Ihave already said that there is 
not one word recorded in all the legislative history 
of Mr. Polk against the: protective policy, nor in fa- 
vor of free trade, and | again repeat that in all the 
debates of 1833 Mr. Polk did not only not denounce 
the protective policy, but stood forth boldly and 
strongly as its avowed advocate. Jn speaking in this 
debate he thus explains the bill andjdefines his course: 

“The committee have brought forward the bill as 
a measure of compromise, likely to unite in its support 
a sufficient number of those representing the conflic- 
ling interests of different portions of the Union, ta 
carry it through the house.” 

‘In preparing the bill which they have offered, the 
icommittce had two objects in view. First, to reduce 
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the taxes to the standard of revenue which the gov- 
ernment required, thereby relieving the people of so 
much of the publie burdens as were no longer nee- 
ded for the public service; but in doing this they kept 
an eye secondly to the probable effects of the meas- 
ure upon the existing manufacturing establishments 
which had grown up under the existing policy. No 
member of the committee who had yielded his as- 
sent to this bill | may safely affirm, desired to pros- 
irate the manufacturies, nor will such in their judgment 
be the effect cf the bill. The chairman of the com- 
mittee had confined himself to a brief but satisfacto- 
ry exposition of its provisions as 2 measure of f- 
nanee. The duty has been devolyed upon me to 
show its effects upon the manufacturing interests of 
this country. This I shall not do by declamation but 
by the testimony of the manufacturers themselves, 
and J venture to affirm that the bill so far fram pros- 
trating their establishments, affords sufficient incidental 
protection to enable all such as are based on real, not 
borowed capita], and conducted with economy and 
skill, not only to stand under this bill, but to realize 
greater rates or profit upon the capital and lebor 
employed, than is done from any other regular busi- 
ness in the country.” . 

Speaking of the reduction of duties in the bill on 
Various articles named and used by the maufactu 
rers, he says: 

“The amount thus saved in the shape of duties be- 
low the rates of the act of 1828 without including 
the reduction upon wool is «qual to six per cent. 
upon the whole capital invested in the weollen fac- 
tories; and including the reduction on wool equal to 
eleven per cent.” 

In defending discriminating duties, he says; 


teed by the compromise.” and is to overwhelm 
James K. Polk with political destructiou? Here it 
is:— 

‘Resolved, That the committee of ways and means 
be instructed to enquire into the expediency uf repor- 
ting a plan, accompanied by a bill to reduce the rev- 
enue to the necessary expenses of the govern- 
ment.” 

This simple resolution, merely to enquire into~ the 
propriety of reducing the revenue to the wants of the 
government, is dragged from its obscurity thus to fur- 
nish evidence of hostility to a protective tariff. No 
eye but thatof the Hen. John M. Clayton’s could have 
discovered in it any thing butthe mere every day un- 
meaning resolutions that are offered on all sorts of sub. 
jects. Nor did the house look upon it in any other 
light: for it refused its consideration when offered, 
and nothing further followed. 

But suppose it was all that Mr. Clayton says it 
was—an attempt to disturb the compromise act— 
would that have been the distruction of the protec 
live policy? On the contrary. would it not rather 
have been the salvation of it? For long before the 
final reduction of duties under the compromise act 
had taken place, the revenue fell far short of the ex- 
penditures of the government, and the véry fact that 
the democratic administration did not violate the com- 
promise act, and raise the duties to the revenue 
standard, the object of the resolution so condemned 
by Mr. Clayton, is by Mr. Clayton in his speech 1m- 
puted a crime. 

Having now noticed ali the charges and specifica- 
tions bruught by Mr. Clayton against Mr. Polk, J 
beg your indulgence while J] review some of the say- 
ings and doings of his opponent, Mr Clay. I wiil 
“Objections have been started to this bill because | not undertake to prove that Mr. Clay has been or is 
of the different rates ofduiy which are imposed on | opposed to a protective tariff, or any other kind of 
different kinds of manufactures. It is said that it, a tariff, for it would be much easier to prove that he 
affords more protection to iron than to some other} has been in favor of all sorts of tariffs, as it would 
manufactures: and that it is therefore unjust. The best suit his purpose, or gain him votes. I know 
same objection might be made to any revenue or ta-| that it has been usual to call Mr. Clay the “father 
riff law that has ever passed, in all of which discrim-| of the American system” meaning protective duties. 
inating duties have been imposed.” | But itshould be recollected that such duties were 

There is a single fact in the legislative history of| !#!4 by congress when Mr. Clay was—what his jar- 
1833, that, in Mr. Clayton’s view, at least, ought to| tizans lately attempted to magnify into great impor- 

ave wade him pause befure he anathematized Mr. he, but proved a signal faiture—a ‘*mill boy of 
Polk as an unmitigated enemy of the protective pol- | the Slashes.” He must have been too young then to 
wey; and that was his vote to retain in the comprom- | be father of any system. He certainly never claim- 
ise bill the home valuation. When this was inserted ©4 ‘© be the ee of the protective act of 1816 
in the bill—and it was not in when Mr. Clay repor- | °° soem 1824, nor did he vote for them; and 
ted it—Mr. Clayton said it would be seen by it, “it | that of "23 he utterly repudiates, and attempts to 
was not the intention to surrender the principle of | Prove Upon the democrats, in his letter to Mr. Bron- 
protection” —again, if this clause was not inserted | 50%» 3° highly ‘discreditable to American legisla- 
‘the would be compelled to vole against the bill;’?! vane. In the ogee setter hesays—“I think there is no 
and in his recent Wilmington speech he says: | danger of a high tariff being ever established,’ and 
7 in that to Mr. Meriwether claiming for himself any 

thing else than the paternity of high tariffs. 

‘*] did not vote jor the tariff of 1828, for which 
however, Mr. Van Buren, Col. Benton, Col. Johnson, 





“The principles of the home valuation was a sine | 
qua non, at the Lime of the passage of the act, with | 
many of those who, like myself, voted for it for the! 
te, Ng nage °"y W “on i sh neg 3 _ saving the} ve, Wright, and ethers of our present opponents did 
duties dyed by the acts tober gescnedon hig|246, Ad 8 semerkable that from thal period 
principle “Was essentially to ail intents and purposes | wait sche - Fanaa 4 have ee sagen Bishmwempercis 
= Noe man protection.” . I | and modifications of tariffs. Phus in 1832 1 supported 

that taritt, which greatly modified and reduced that 


Mr. Poik voted directly against sty iking out this lot 1823, insomuch that it was supposed by reasona- 


highly protective clause—this sine qua non——w hich 
according to Mr. Clayton’s own ‘‘iesi,” “decided wiio 
w re and who were not friends ol the protective pol- | 
icy, and therefore does he come up even to Mr Ciay- | 
tow’s own ym tt own “*test’’—vol a friend toa! the free articles. 
protechive policy. ; 
, ' , vould it be any w cult ve Mr- 
I need only say farther, that on the passage of the | pn pp > + Pr a _ a to oe Ps oA 
compromise DIN the vote of Mr. Polk is found, as in vi Awe 1s eiawhoeen item en 4h iiae Cainthons = 
the act of 1832, on the same side as thuse « | . _ b 
Clay and Johu M_ Clayton oe erste at Eeaeity the “pauper labor of Europe," or the ‘potatoe grow. 
: hie ing Irish, and the grain growing seris of the borders 
Here I might leave Mr. Clayton and his charges 


a ae of the Baitic and isiack sea,” so much dreaded by 
againt Mr. Poik, but I choose to tollow him through Mr. Clavton 
them all. Ms. ‘ 


; tle Says “he intends to do full jusuce lo Clay) in the senale, March Q3u, 1342, he thus dis- 
Mr. Poik,” so do | intend to do full Justice tO! courses of free trade 

‘ ry ‘: P “ ; . 
Mr. Clayton. hough in doing justice to him ] shall| «What is free trade? does it mean to trade between 
neither re eg cee nor ialsily the record as he has | two nations with freedom on one side aud all sorts 
done to Nir. Poik. hat “the people sall not misuu- | of restrictions on the other? Is that free trade? Or 
derstand the extent of hts hostility to the domestic | goes it mean a trade with-ebvsolute treedum? that is 
industry ol his ite naff Mr. Viayton inakes this} with no dutics at all—or very low duties, and strict- 
last charge against Mr. Polk—that ‘dy equal duties on both sides? Ii that is the sena- 


fiers of South Carolina. ‘The next year, 
brought forward tne compromise. In 1841 | sup 
ported the taritf of that year, which was limiled to 








Mr. Clay no doubt had read, and which furnish the 
best evidence of the opinions of the whig party of 
Georgia. 

Mr. Habersham made a long report from the mino- 
rity of the committee on manufactures, against pro- 
tective tariffs and their ‘‘ruinous effects,” and made a 
long speech to prove them. 

Mr..Warren called upon all, “both whigs and loco- 
focos of the south,” to unite in opposition to ‘such a 
partial system of taxation.” 

Mr. Gamble said it was a monstrous “system a 
system, which makes the rich richer and the poor 
poorer,” and that “it is high time-for us to abandon 
this odious (and he might say exploded) doctrine in 
Great Britain.” Of the-tariff bill in particular, he 
adds that it is highly protective.” 

Mr. Merriwether said that “the power to protect 
domestic manufactures was denied to the federal go- 
vernment by the convention which formed the con- 
stitution,” and therefore, “‘the exercise of this power 
by congress is too palpably unconstitutional to be jus- 
tified for a moment.” 

I challenge Mr. Clayton, or Mr. Aany-body-else, 
to find in all that Mr. Polk has ever said or written, 

any thing half so strong in favor of free trade as is this 
| speech and letter of Mr. Clay’s. 
| This, strongly as it 1s tinctured with “free trade,” 
does not to my mind cast the hundredth part of the 
doubts of the sincerity of Mr. Clay’s friendship for 
the protective policy, as do other speeches and votes 
of his. 


In 1841, when Mr. Clay and his friends came into 
power, it is well known that the duties under the 
compromise act had dwindlad down to far below the 
protective or the revenue point. On the 2istof May, 
1841. a whig congress met in extra session. Did 
Mr. Clay then propose to raise the duties on the pro- 
tected articles? He never intimated such an inten- 
tion. On the contrary, instead of thus raising the 
| protective articles, he and his party passed an act 
\levying duties on the ‘free articles’—the articles 
left free by the tariffs of 1832 and 1833, for which 
Mr. Polk voted and advocated, as expressly left free 
to aid the manufacturing, mechanical, and agricultu- 
ral labor of the country. | lovuk upon this act of 
Mr. Clay’s, and so charged 1t at the time, asa Geadly 
thrust at the protective policy of thecouatry. Then 
was the time, if ever the American system needed a 
father, that the labor of the country needed protec- 
tion; and then it was the Jaborers called loudly on 
congress for “bread,” but Mr. Clay and his whig 
frends gave them a stone. That these articles thus 
taxed by Mr. Ciay had been left free to aid the pro- 
tective policy, | have the evidence of Mr. Polk and 
Mr. Ciayton and Mr. Clay himself. Tiey were ac- 
cording to Mr. Clayton’s notion, the great protective 
principie of the compromise act. He thus speaks of 
them: 

**He could not understand how any gentleman could 
stand up in the face of all the exemption which the 
| bill contained of articles used by the manufacturer, 
and say that there was any intention to abandon the 
principle of protection.” 

Mr. Clay says, 

“The fourth mode in which protection could be 











ble inen that it would or ought Luo satisly gg aff :rded to domestic industry, was to admit free of 
9 ,dut 


y every article which aided the operation of the 
| inanufacturers.” 

And yet in the face of these facts, this was the 
only tariff bill offered or passed by the whig con- 
gress with Mr. Ciay at its head, at its first session, 
or untt! more than six months of the second had ex- 
ired. 

Among the free articles were two that Mr. Clay 
seemed particularly anxious to tax, but failed, though 
supported by a large sumber of whig friends, these 


In a speech delivered by him( Mr, | were fea and coffee, articles used as necessaries of life, 


and coming in competition with none produced in this 
country. On this subject I will let him speak for 
himself. September, 1841, he said, 

‘He should vote for the tax on tea and coffee. It 
was necessary under bis calculations, and as he found 
he was to be deserted by a portion of his friends, he 
trusted that some of thuse opposed to him would vote 
fur this tax. If they did not, the result would inevi- 





“On the 25th of Feoruary, 1834, within oneyear tor’s meaning, | wili not step to discuss the question. | 
afler the passage of the Compromise, Mr. Hull, of | l sHouLD BE GLAD TO SEE UNIVERSAL FREEDOM OR| 
North Caroiina, 10 the house ul representatives of ihe | TRADE ESTABLISHED over the face of the whole} 
Unileu Siales, introduced a resuiulion, lie ovject oi | worid.” 
which was lo procure from the committe of way | Again he says in his letter to Mr. Merriwether 
and means @ report of a plan accompanied by a biii’ ! that, 
to repeal the protection guaraviced vy the comprom | “J never was in favor of what I regarded as a high 
ise, Wider Lhe pretext oi waumedialely reducing the | tariff. And my present vpinion is im perfect coinci- 
revenue lo the becessary expenses of the govern-| dence with that of the whole whig party of the U. 
ment; aud James ik. Poik of ‘Venuessee, who was al | States, including Georgia, as I understand it.” 
tial me, the Chairman of that very committee of| To know what the epinious of the ‘whig party of 
ways and means, voled fur thal resolution.” | Georgia were, aud with which Mr. Clay says that 

dow, what, csuzens of Delaware, do jou think was} his is the “periect coimcidence,” we need only reler 
ihe Character of this inizity guupowder pilot—this| to the opinions of ali the whig members of congress 
bedvebivis bode HS LO de pei bie proiecliva guurune: Inu Georgia, bo Lae last congress, wliuse speeches 





tably be that at the next session the tax would be 
certainly imposed, or a higher duty than is authorised 
by the compromise act levied on other articles. 

‘*He thought tea and coffee the most desirable things 
on which to raise revenue.” 

On the motion of Mr. Woodbury, to insert in the list 
of free articles tea and coffee, Mr. Clay and other 
whigs, September 4, 1841, voted no. 

Though Mr. Clay and his friends failed in 1841 to 
impose the tax on tea and coffee, the latter succeed- 
ed in 1842 in inserting :t in the tariffand land distribu- 
tion bill vetoed by Mr. Tyler. -How could Mr. Clay, 
or any true friend of the protective policy thus im- 
pose taxes on articles used by the manufacturers or 
iue sudustria! classes of the country, aud nol pro- 
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duced by them; and to bring thereby into the treasu-| any opinion of the act of 1842, #t which time its 


ry some five millions of dollars, or more. annuaily, 
that ought to be collected according to their own 
showing from the protected articles alone? Let 
them answer it iftheyean. Mr Polk stands charged 
with no such anti-protective votes or speeches. 

Rut we are told, not by Mr. Clayton, but by others, 
that Mr. Polk 1s opposed to the present tariff, and 
Mr. Clay is in favor it. No doubt Mr, Clay is in 


workings had not been very well tried nor very ta- 
vorable. 
means of judging” of its merits or demerits, and pre- 
ferred the compromise act. 


Ai that time even Mr. Clay “shad not the 


I have seid and attempted to prove that Mr. Clay 


is rather a late convert to the present tariff act, nor 
is the zeal of the whig party generally for it of long 
date—only a few months I believe. [t certainly is 


favor of it, if he thinks 1 wall heJp his election; but! not such a tariff as the simon pure whig friends of 


that he was in favor of its passage or even gave it 
his approbation until very recently, 1 do most post- 
tively deny, and call any and all of his friends to the 
proof. It was openly proclaimed at Washington, 
when the subject was under consideration, that he 
was opposed to the passage of any tariff bill unless 
the Jand distribution was in it, and the speeches and 
votes of his Kentucky and other particular friends 
gave strength to the report. Certain it 1s there is not 
on record any thing said or done by them to give 
color of belief that ne was friendly to its passage.— 
Nor does there appear any where any thing from 
him in its favor that I have seen, earlier than Sep-| 
tember, 1843, more than a year after its passage, and 
then such an approval! He says, in his letter to Mr. 
Bronson, 

“I had resigned my seat in the senate when the 
act of 1842 passed. Generally, the duiies which it 
imposes are lower than those in the act of 1832.— 
And, without intending to express any opinion upon every 
item of this last tariff, 1 would say that I think the pro- | 
visions, in the main, are wise and proper. If there. 
be any excesses or defects in it, (of which I have not) 
the means here of judging) they ought to be correct- 
ed +B 

Ala’, alas! for the open, daring Henry Clay!— 
‘‘ Without expressing any opinion!” ‘*I would say that 
I think,” “I have not the means of judging.” ‘‘Ex- 
cesses” or “defects” “ought to be corrected!” Call 
you this ‘standing up to the rack, fodder or no fod- 
der?’ And yet this was the first intimation we have 
of Mr Clay’s approval of the present tariff, and that 
too, as I have said, not expressed for more than a) 
year after it had been the law of the land. Very, 
recently, | understand, he has come out unqualifiedly | 
at the north in ats favor, but with all honorable men | 
such quibbling ought to go for nothing—it is unwor- 
thy a statesman, and particularly a candidate for the| 
presidency of the United States. 


His first love, or rather his preseut real love is for 
the compromise act, | suppose, because it is his own 
offspring. In his speech of September, 1841, he 
urges the friends of the compromise act to vote for | 
the tax on tea and coffee, or he says, if they do not, | 
it wall inevitably be imposed at the next session, ‘Or, 
a-higher duty than is authorised by the compromise 
act would be levied on other articles.” And again 
in the same debate he says: 

‘“‘Hie was desirous to maintain the compromise act 
inviolate, and his hope and belief was that they 
might by economy be able to do so.” 

And again, in January, 1842, he says, 

“Carry out then, the spirit of the compromise act. | 
Look to revenue alone for the support of government. ; 
Do not raise the question of protection, which I had | 
hoped had been put at rest. ‘There is no necessity of | 
protection for protection.” 

And yet again to Mr. Merriwether, October, 1843, 
subsequently to his letter to Mr. Bronson, in which is 
first found his qualified approbation of the act of 
1842, he thus writes: ae 

‘| should have preferred that the compromise in 
all its parts, including the home valuation, could have 
been adhered to.” 

This ‘compromise act” appears to be an especial 
faverite of Mr. Clayton as well as of Mr. Clay; he 
prefers it even now tothe present “‘whig” tariff, as 
Mr. Clay did until very recently. He says in his speech 
at Wilmington. after explaiming anc praising the 
compromise act through ten columns of his speech: 

“In my humble judgment, bad the tariff of 1842 
been passed strictly in the spirit of the compromise 
itself, it would have been a better tariff for protec- 
tion than the law now inforce. 1t would have better 
guarded the revenue against frauds in the foreign 
valuation; and it would more effectually have checked 
excessive importation, which is one of the greatest 
curses of our country.” 

Without expressing any opinion of the compara- 
tive merits of the compromise act, and the act of 
1842, | ask you if it is not very strange, or rather if 
it is not very much like playing coon in Mr. Clayton 
and other friends of Mr. Clay, to attempt to cast 
censure upon Mr. Polk for preferring as the basis of 
a taril the principles of the comproinise act lo those 
of the uctof 1842. Mr. Clay has expressed his de- 
cided approval of the principles of the compromise 
act, and both he and Mr. Clayton their decided pre- 
ference to them over those of the act oi 1342—be 
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the protective policy desired. 
ported by the whig committee of manufactures, to 
the whig house of representatives. 
the chairman of the committee of ways and means 


It was not the bill re- 
Mr. Fillmore 


who introduced it, stated it to be ‘only a revenue 
measure.”? Mr. Simmons one of the strongest friends 


of the protective policy in the senate anda whig sena- 


tor from Rhode Island, said: 

‘It was well known that he did not agree with all 
the friends of the bill, in many particulars. He ad 
mitted it was not the best bill that could be formed, 
but he believed it would now be allowed that it was 
the only measure which at this late period of the 


session would be likely to accomplish the main ob* | 
ject of providing revenue. 
' not time within the few days which congress had yet 


In his opinion, there was 


to remain in session, to adjust the tariff in such a 
manner as to sive the greatest possible satisfaction to 
the several interests concerned.” 

Mr. Evans, of Maine, said the “bill was already 
sufficiently onerous on the shipping interest of the coun- 
try. Already every article that enters into the con- 
sumption of ship builders is heavily taxed’’—‘the did 
not think for the sake of some four or five manufac 
turers, that the whole of the shipping interest ought 
to be sacrificed.” 

Mr. Merrick, another whig senator and friend of 
protection, said ‘it was a bill to tax the interests of 
the agriculturists, for the benefit of the manufactur 
ers,”—that it was ‘“‘unjust and unequal,” and moved 
that it Jast but two years, and said: 

‘‘His object was to give to the next congress an 
opportunity to deliberate nine long months on the 
subject and to readjust and arrange tt on proper prin- 
ciples.” 


Me. Preston also advocated the limitation amend- | 


ment; and it was defeated by only one majority—nine 
whigs voting for it, and among them Mr. Crittenden, 
Mr. Clay’s particular friend and the exponent of his 
views, and three democrats voting against it, thus 
saving it from premature death—from being stran- 
gled in its infancy by its whig friends. 

But good or bad as the present tariff bill may be 
in the estimation of these whig gentlemen, and they 


‘seem at different times to have held very different | 


opinions about its merits, what right have they to call 
it a‘. hig tariff,” or to write themselves down its 
exclusive friends? Did they pass it by their votes? 
Let the records of congress tell. The tariff bill they 
passed was a very different one; but that was ve- 
toed. 


The present bill was not such a one as they passed 
nor was it passed by their votes—it never would 
have become a Jaw had it depended upon the whig 
party—that isa fact that cannot be denied. I was 
in congress when it passed and I speak what I know, 
when | say that there were no more bitter enemies 
to its passage than some of Mr. Clay’s particular 
friends, and that but for the votes of democrats it 
never could or would have been enacted. That many 
of the democrats who voted for it did not believe 
it the best Fill that could be made ts most true; 
but the same may be said of many of the whigs who 
voted for it. That they now believe it can be made 
better than it is, and better promote the interests und 
prosperity of the country, is also most true; but that 
Mr. Polk or the democratic party have ever propos- 
ed, or have any intention to repeal it, and substitute 
Sree trade in its place, as represented by Mr Clayton 
avd the whigs generally, 1s most false. 


with afl its fualts, rather than to leave the govern- 
ment without revenue and the industrial pursuits of 
the country without any protection at all, while Mr. 
Clay’s particular whig friends choose rather to leave 


among the states, to aid them im their stock and oth 
er speculatious. 
it, | submit the following factstrom the record whict 
I found prepared to my hand. 


‘The speaker announced the vote a: above and vo 
ted himself in the negative. 





sides it is miore than a yearsince Mr. Polk capressed 
t 


‘So the bill was rejected by yuat vores.’ 


The democrats who voted for i who voted for it 


the government without revenue, and the country 
withouta tarifl, than that they should not be allowed to 
squander the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 


That the whig party did not pass 
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Thirty nine whigs voting against the bill among 
whom were Mr. Adams, Mr. Botts and several of 
Mr. Mr. Clay’s Kertucky «hig friends. 

Besides these whigs who voted against the bill, 
there were absent whigs who did net. vote sixleen— 
making in all fifty fire whigs whodid not vote for 
the bill 

After the above vote, a reconsideration was. car- 
ried, and a second trial had, when it appeared — the 
vole stood 

Ayes 103, Navs 102. 

Whereupon Mr. Clay’s Kentucky whig speaker, 
Mr. White, again voted No, making a tie vote, and 
thus defeating the bill a seeond time. At this june- 
-lure, twowhig members who had doged the vote, 
now voted for the bill, and thus it was carried, 

During all this time, twenty-one democratic mem- 
bers voled steadtiy for the bill, though in several of 
its details not agreeable to them. 

On the last vole, another of Mr. Clay’s Kentucky 
whig friends, Mr. Sprigg, voted against the bill, ma 
king out of eleven whig members from that state, eight 
who voted against the bill. 

So much for the passage of the ‘whig’ tariff 
through the whig house of representatives, and now 
J intend to show frow the same source, how it got 
through a whig senale. 1 wish you to bear in wind 
also, that Mr, Adams and other leading whigs had 
for more than two wonths asserted that the country 
was without any tariff, and there existed no legal 
rightto collect one cent of duties on any article in- 
ported: 

The bill, after it had escaped from the house by 
the skin of its teeth, came up in the senate for a 
tinal vole Ou the 27ti August, 1842, and the vote 
stood 

Yeus 24, Nays 23—one majority. 

Four democrats voting for it, and nine whiss 
against it, Mr. Ciayton ot Delaware among thei. r 

Before the vote was taken, Mr. White, a whig sen- 
ator from Indiana, said: 

‘Without the votes of the opposition, congress would 
have toudj urn without giving any revenue tu the guveri- 
ment.’ kur this aid te thanked them. 











Mr. Morehead said, the congratulated the sena- 
tors trom Pennsylvania and New York in having 
come forward tu rescue the country and government in 
their need. 

This bill thus opposed by whigs, and passed 
against their votes and wishes, have Mr. Clay aud 
, his friends now seized upon as their only hope-~ 
their jlast plank—ou which he is to float intu the 
presidency. 

The sincerity of the present enthusiastic regard of 
Mr. Clay and his party for the present tariff, aud 
their painful anxiety for its safety, may well be ques- 
tioned, when we reflect upon the rude treatment it 
|received from them at its birth, and the coldness 
iwith which they looked upon it iu ats infaney., To 
‘me it .is apparent that their recent and present 
‘friendship is more from party political caleulations 
| than from anything national or patriotic. In 13840 
they declared that the country never could or would 
prosper unless it was under a whig administration— 
they went for change—and promised a thousand 
| blessings upon every body and every interest, if the 
people would place the government in their hands. 
The people in an evil®hour did so, but it was the 
| will of providence that they should not be allowed to 
hold that power iong. They failed, as they say them- 
selves, lo carry out their plans; and yet time went 
on, and the country became prosperous without a 
whig administration or whig measures. 


This falsified all their assertions in 1840. Ifthe coun- 
, try could prosper without a whig administration, or 
without the consuinmation of whig measures, what 
could they say in 1840 to induce the people again to 
entrust them with power? Jn this dilemma they 
look over all they have done, or tried to do, during 
the brief period of their political life, and among it 
all was there nothing they dared to seize upon but 
the tariffact. The country was prosperous, and the 
currency and the exchanges sound, without a bank 
—they dare not, therefore, place issue upon the 
bank. ‘They had falsified all their promises of re- 
trenchments and reform and proscribing proscrip- 
tion, and every thing else; they therefore dare not 
place the issue upon any or allof them What could 
they do but seize upon the tariff? And little as 1s 
1} their hold upon it, or their right to claim it as their 
own, itis all the political capital they have—ail 








On the passage of the present tariff bill, in the | they dare turn to wll of the many 
’ waidiadts : : y acts proposed or per- 
house of representatives, Augustthe 22 1842, the | formed during their two clladenaemaian in aa 
ore stood: gress. Who can blame them, then for taking such 
For the bil 101 a death grasp at this last plank left them to stand 
Against the bill 101 upon? 


Wiether the present prosperity of the country is 
solely or mainly attributyble to the present tariff act, 
8 a question to new to be juily seltied. If it is meant 
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fuhe coultre ner ly. Cloy%s Gompromise bil, untt they afforded nei- 
on nePrevenue, butall would have gone 
this “tees tHe on steaddy Bud - pro,perénusiy, Mr. Potk’s whole 
y I y Bin th eourse shows that he-is for leaving free every thing 
facts are ao i them; for at no time for the last) that.aids the industrial classes in (heir pursuits, and 
four years, even if 1841-2, when the tariff was at does nofcome in competition with their produgtions, 
iis lowest. did there so much foreign merciandize and to raise by moderate, discriminating protective 


uotrv- aS 8 oe rnimin® ih no inder duties on all (hat does come in competition with their 


OAV] produ: Horna 


Cc WirogsHne & 


Ave 
the presen 


ttariff. Yet it is asserted the great chject) productions a sufficient revenue for the economical 
of a prot ctive tariff isto inerease home productions expenses of the government. This is the true demo- 
and dupitish foreign mmportations. Ihave no means cratie ground—the true interest of the country. This 
o' knowing exactly the a@uount of present imports is the system every true democrat will support, and 
bul they are unquestionably far beyond what Uiey leave to Mr Clay and his friends their system of tax- 


were in 1841-2. ing tea and coffee, and all other necessaries of life, 
It is not my intention however, to discuss the mer- thet they may get money to distribute among the 
its of the present tariff question, but | may be allow- states again—to make high tariffs at one time. and 
ed to say that il may well be questioned whether the destroy them at another, and keep the interest of the 
apparent present prosperity of the country is not country continually in the market for their political 
less attributable to the tariff act of 1842, than to the advantage. The people of the United States are not 
small importations and large exportations of past’ to be deceived by whig issues or whig falsehoods; 
years, and particularly to that of 1841-2, and to the | they will look to the facts, and inquire what party it 
fact that we have had no National Bank to inflate | was thal passed the many tariffacts of 1816 24 28 and 
and derange the currency and exchanges. To this | 32, under which the country prospered—they will 
Jast are we mainly to look for true protective policy. | inquire who claimed the merit of striking down that 
No tariff of duties however high they may be Jaid,| tariff—they will look to whata whig congress would 
can ever be of any avail while we have a National | have done in 1842, had it not been for domocratic 
Bank or 4 banking system of any kind that can ex-| voles, and they will judge truly who are the true 
pand and contract the currency of the country at will} friends of the country—who best can be relied upon 
—yet such a bank and such a banking system, form | in the hour of danger. 
the most prominent feature of whig measures. There is another charge made by Mr. Clayton not 
That there are men associated with the democratic ; azainst Mr. Polk, but against the democratic admin- 
party opposed to this and all other protective tar-| stration Gf Mr, Van Buren, which for the effrontery 
iffs is true; and so there are men, and many of them | Of its misrepresentations exceeds if possible anv made 
too, associated with the whig party equally opposed | against Mr. Polk. 


tariff, to supply their extravagance and waste. They 
had falsified all their promises of retrenchment, and 
had exerted all their energies in passing “bankrupt 
laws,” and in making banks and fiscal agents, and 
devising plans to alter the constitution and destroy 
the whole character of the government. 

In the midst of this reckless career of squandering 
the public money and neglecting to provide for the 
public wants, it was, that the credit of the govern- 
ment fell. And it did fall, and never would have 
risen again, had not Mr. Tyler in part checked Mr. 
Clay and his associates in their profligate career, and 
the people come up in their might, as they did in 
1842, and elect a majority of democrats to congress 
and the state legislatures, and thus save the country, 
its credit, and its institutions, from the destructive 
hands that in the’ madness of 1840 had got unholy 
possession of the government. 

What effrontery then is it not for Mr. Clayton to 
impute the fallen eredit of the government to the de- 
mocratic party, when it did not fall till more than a 
year after the whig party came into power? Nor is: 
it less effrontery for him to impute neglect of the in- 
‘terests of the country upon the democrats for not 
passing a new tariff act in view of a deficient re- 
venue, when his own -party in congress went on for 
a year anda half under a more deficient revenue, 
distributing the public money, and increasing the 
public debt, and leaving untouched the whole tariff 
question. When they did enact one, I have already 
shown how it was done. 

I have said the public debt left by Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration was about five millions of dellars.— 
/On the 4th of March, 1843, the day on which the 





to it. The tariff never has been made a party ques He says: 

tion, and if the people of this country are true to| ‘How stood the facts on that day (June 30, 1842.) 
themselves they will never let ambitious politicians; We had actually incurred a national debt of more 
thus use it. The use that has already been made of it | than $20,000,000, at that verv time, under the opera- 
by Mr. Clay has done irreparable injury to the coun-| tion of a higher tariff than 20 per cent. and that, too 
try. While it suited his ambitious views to urge on | With the aid of all the land fund, and bank stocks and 
his high tariff policy, misnamed the “American Sys-| bank dividends besides. Our revenue had sunk so 


tem,” even to the verge of civil war, bloodshed, and 
disunion, he urged it madly on. When he had thus 
raisedd the storm of madening passions to their height, 
and by his policy had created the necessity for 
government protection for many interests of the 
country, he, Henry Clay, was the man to strike down 
his own American system and at a single blow level 
all protection, and leave, as did his compromise law, 
the country in 1842 without any tariff. His whole 
course of policy and action has been to build up and 
destroy as best might suit his own selfish ends—to 


low that the credit of the nation was, at that very 
moment, in the most deplorable condition. We had 
borrowed on that credit till foreigners would not lend 
| us another dollar, and in our own market the 6 per 
cent certificates of the loan redeemable in twenty 
years could not be sold to any considerable amount, 
for any thing like their par value. We had approach- 
ed the very verge of national bankruptcy, and but for 
the whig revolution of 1840, which had elected a 
whig congress to decide our fate, we should at that 
moment have been in imminent peril of national re- 





promote through banks and tariffs high fictitious! pudiation.” 
prosperity at one time, and panic and pressure at| And again. 
another. All, all his course has been to raise the| ‘‘Although they (the democrats) continued in pow- 
whirlwind that he might direct the storm; and this | ¢* from the passage of that law until the year 1841], 
it is that caused his continual changing and vacilla-| “Rey never attempted, in a single instance, to provide- 
tion in relation to the tariff. either by prospective legislation or by any execu 
This is the history of Mr. Clay and his tariff policy. | tive regulation, for any mode of assessing duties on 
What has been that of Mr. Polk? Let his whole life | te home valuation, nor did they attempt to pass a 
answer. It has been patriotic, calm, steady and con- | law raising the duties, prospectively, after the 30th of 
sistent from beginning toend. His doctrine and that) June, 1842, to the real wants of the government, al- 
of the party that-support him is protection to all | though they knew, as well through the whole ses- 
classes of the community—privileges to none. In his | $109 of congress of 1840-1, as we know now, one or 
speech in congress in January 1833, he expressed his | Doth of these measures ought to be prospectively 
views that the tariff should be kept to the “standard | 2dopted, to save the government from the danger of 
of renenue that the government required,” and that it be bankruptcy.” 


levied so as to “afford sufficient jncidental protection” to; Here is an attempt to induce the belief that in con- 
all the substantial interests of the country. | sequence of the neglect default of the democratic ad- 
From that day to this all his speeches, votes and | ministration of Mr. Van Buren the country had been 
letters express and carry out the same sound doctrine. | run in debt and brought to bankruptcy. Now let us 
In his last letter to Mr. Kane, he thus reiterates the | examine the facts. I holdin my handa copy of a 
sentiments that he expressed eleven years before in| letter of the secretary of the treasury to congress, 
congress: | dated May 19, 1843, in which the whole debt of the 
‘I am ip favor of a tariff for revenue, such a one as | government on 4th of March 1841, the day when Mr. 
will yielda sufficient amount to the treasury to de-| Van Buren went out of office, is put down at $8,341,- 
fray the expenses of the government economically | 555 70, which, after deducting depts assumed by the 
administered. In adjusting the details of a revenue | government for the cities of the District of Columbia, 
tariff, | have heretofore sanctioned such moderate dis- | redeemed treasury notes, and other improper items 
criminating duties, as would produce the amount of} was in reality but a lhutle over five millions of dollars. 
revenue needed, and at the same time afford reasona- Nor had the credit of the government at any time 
ble incidental protection to our home industry.”’ | been doubted or impaired during Mr. Van Buren’s 
‘In my judgment itis the duty of the government, | administration. He had never require-t a loan, and 
- — nae * mer <! oppesnygae, Par of | — unly ares —_— five mk aceon pe ya notes. 
y its revenu n oth means within its | These notes, the only marketable debt of the govern- 
power, fair and just protection to all the great inte-| ment at that time, though only drawing five me cent. 
rests of the whole Univn, embracing agriculture, interest, always passed at par and above it; and it 
manufactures, the mechanic arts, commerce, and nha-| was not until the 22d of March, 1842, more than a 
vigation.” | ac — rok “ta canes HAE rye into power, 
How nobly does this consistency contrast with the | that they sunk below it. Then, and for some time 
svetclengite course of Henry Clay=strimening his | afterwards, it is true, that the credit of the govern- 
sails to catch every popular breeze. Haa Mr. Polk’s| ment sunk so low that treasury notes drawing siz 
doctrines, which he so eloquently urged upon con-| per cent. interest were at a discount, and no one 
gress in 1833, been carried out, how different would | would take the government loans at any price. The 
have been the scenes of the last ten years. No sur-| cause of this was plain. The whigs had been in 
plus revenue would have accumulated to prompt to| power more than a year—had held one entire session 
large expenditures or be distributed among the states | of congress—had squandered the money of the go 
to promote speculations that ended in wide-spread | veronment by making large and improper appropria- 
state debt and individual rum. Nor would the duties | tions, and by distributing it among the states—had 
on foreign merchandize have sunk as they did under provided no mode of raising adequate revenue, no 





| 


whig congress expired, the secretary of the treasury 
‘stated to congress the debt of the government at 
| $27,394,261 13, making an increase of the public 
‘debt during these two years of whig economy, re- 
trenchment, and reform, of over TWENTY MILLIONS of 
dollars. 

There is much more of this speech of Mr. Clayton’s, 
that is equally void of truth and fairness; but I have 
already extended my remarks too far and must stop. 
In conclusion permit me to say to Mr. Clayton and 
| his friends, if in anything I have said, he or they shall 
think I have done him or them injustice, I am ready 
to meet him before the people of Delaware, and dis- 
cuss not only Mr. Polk and Mr. Clay on the tariff, but 
Mr. Dallas and Mr. Frelinghuysen, and all other 
men and measures that have divided, or do, or may 
divide the two parties; and notwithstanding all his 
professions of the disinterested anxiety of himself 
and party to get ‘‘bread’’ for the “laborers” of the 
country, I think I can show very clearly that the real 
object all their exertions is to get the ‘loaves and 
fishes” and OFFICES FOR THEMSELVES. 




















SPEECH OF E. J. MORRIS, OF PAs, 
IN DEFENCE OF THE TARIFF OF 1842, AND THE PRO- 
TECTIVE POLICY AND AMERICAN LABOR. 
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DELIVERED IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 
U. STATES, APRIL 24, 1844. 


Mr. Speaker: If there ever was a law imperatively 
called for by the necessities of the country, it was 
the tariff act of 1842. When the 27th congress met 
in extra session, in the summer of 1842, the country 
presented a scene of distress :o which even the most 
disastrous periods of our history furnish an inadequate 
parallel. Not only had the active operations of 
trade ceased, and the pursuits of all classes of the 
people beco.we embarrassed, but the governtient 
itself was sinking beneath the weight’ef an increas- 
ing debt, which it had no resources to arrest or ex- 
tinguish. 

ORIGIN OF THE TARIFF OF 1842. 

In the eight years of the administration of Gene 
ral Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, from 1831 to 1839, 
there was an excess of imports over exports of 
$235,278,605 During these eight years $263,708,- 
033 of imports were admitted duty free, being three 
millions moie than half of the whole importation. 
In these years, also, there was an excess of expendi- 
ture over income of $28,577,545 48; and, upon the 
assembling of the 27th congress, there was a public 
debt of $18,000,000 ‘The secretary of the treasury, 
in his reportat the extra session of 1842, estimated 
the deficit for the current financial year at $14,000,- 
000. The stock of the federal government was sell- 
ing below par, and the secretary of the treasury in 
vain endeavored to negotiate a new loan. The cre- 
dit of the government was at such a low ebb thatno 
capitalist was willing to risk an investment in its 
stock. Such was the wretched condition to which a 
false and destructive policy had reduced the govern- 
ment and the people. There wasno longer any ex- 
cuse for delay in adopting measures of remedial le- 
gislation. The government wanted money and the 


people relief from bankruptcy. 
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Beyond the immediate wants of the federal go- 
yernment, there was a vast manufacturing capital 
which had grown up ander the tariff system which 
needed protection against the excessive importations 
that were crushing all branches of American indus- 
try. The paper manufacture, with itssix hundred 
paper milis, employing a capital of $16,900,000, and 
producing about that amount, and affording support 
to fifty thousand persons, required protection against 
the cheap labor of France, Germany, and Italy. The 
cotton manufacture, which has grown up since 1816, 
and which now consumes three hundred thousand 
bales of cotton, and employsa capita! of $25,000,- 
000, and turns out, annually, one hundred and fifty 
millionsyards, of the value of $16,000,000, also de- 
served the fostering care of government. 


The wool growers—an interest owning twenty 
millions of sheep, of the value of $40,000,000, whose 
product amounts to fifty millions of pounds, the in- 
vestment of which is estimated at $125,000,000, also 
justiy claimed the consideration of an American con- 
gress. 


The sugar interest of Louisiana, producing annu- 
ally seventy millions of pounds—the leather and 
shoe busitiess, whose annual production is valued at 
450,000,000, and which employs one hundred thou- 
sand persons—the great iron interest, whose annual 
yield rises to $25,000,000, and which employs 51,- 
405 laborers, to whom it yearly pays the sum of 
$18,762,990 in wages—the salt manufacture, with 
its capital of $6,998,045, and the grand aggregate 
capital of $400,000,000 invested in mining—the me- 
chanic arts and manufactures—were al] submitted 
to the guardian care of the congress of 1842. That 
body would have been faithless to its hight trusts— 
false to all the impulses of patriotic duty—and cri- 
minally reckless of the welfare of the American 
people, had it sacrificed this vast amount of Ameri- 
can capital to the delusive theories of free trade, by 
refusing to it that system of protective duties under 
which it had grown up and developed its vast pow- 
ers of production. 


It was with a view to sustain these great interests, 
to which the community had been invited by the po- 
licy recommended by Washington, and pursued since 
the foundation of the government, and to rescue the 
national credit from dishonor, and to provide means 
for the payment of the public debt, that the tariff 
act of 1842 was passed. This act was framed with 
the purpose of meeting all these objects. The be: 
neficial effects of this redeeming measure are in the 
highest degree creditable to the sagacity, foresight, 
and enlightened patriotism of its projectors—the 
whig congress of 1842. Let it stand untouched— 
suffer it to continue its work of regeneration—and 
we shallagain have the country restored to prospe- 
rity, and every vestige of national debt swept away. 


INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF THE NEW TARIFF. 

I am opposed to any change in the present tariff, 
until we have practical evidence of the evils which 
its enemies predict of it: Several of the proposed 
modifications, in the bill before the house, will have 
a disastrous influence upon certain manufactures, 
and may utterly destroy them. I refer to its effects 
on paper, the annual production of which amounts 
to two millions of. dollars, consuming two hundred 
millions of poundsof rags, of which one hundred 
and fifty millions of pounds are furnished from this 
country. The presentduty on paper is about 40 per 
cent. on the best quality—the duty proposed, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem. 


As the French laws prohibit the exportation of 
rags, and as labor in that country is cheaper than in 
America by about four-fifths, the American work- 
man receiving a dollar for that for which the French- 
man is paid twenty cents, it follows, of course, that 
paper can be produced more cheaply in France than 
in this country. Under the proposed rates of duty, 
French paper could be sold tn this country at an 
average of ten cents, which would drive the Ameri 
can at twelve and a half cents out of 4he market. 
Under this new duty of 30 per cent., German paper 
could be sold here at $2 274 per ream, while the 
American costs $2 75. With the entire command 
that these low prices would give the French and 
Germans of our markets, the American manufac 
ture would be destroyed. 


Pass this bill, and you will, indeed, reduce the 


price of paper, but will this be any compensation | plying it to navigation. 

















the material by which the press scatters its light 
among the people, upon the capricious and unstable 
supply of foreign manufacturers. 

The injurious effects of free trade are very plain 
ly demonstrated in the iron manufacture. From 
1833 to 1842, during which period railroad iron was 
imported free of duty,the price was kept up at a 
high rate, having risen from $34 37 per ton in 1832, | 
to $59 37 in 1840. After 1840, the demand ceased 
from this country and the price fell. In 1844, with 
$25 duty per ton, the price is $23 12. The high 
ptice of railroad iron, while it was admitted duty 
free, proves that, in a period of free trade, we are 
entirely at the mercy of the foreign manufacturer; 
and its reduction, under heavy duties, sustains the 
oft-asserted fact, tuat the duty, for the most part, 
falls on the producer and not the consumer. 

In this interval of free trade, prices were kept at 
such rates as the English manufacturers chose. 

When over-production was apprehended, or the 
spirit of competition had overstocked the market, 
resolutions were passed by the iron masters to blow 
out their furnaces, and thus reduce the quantity. In 
the English Mining Journal of January 31, 1839, we 
are informed that ‘‘the present state of the iron trade 
is very encouraging—that the wise measures which 
the ironmasters adopted last year, (when the de- 


| 
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Russia. While most of the’ European na 

port their locomotives and -steans 

from England, and the Adriatie and MM erranean 
are traversed by steamboats of » Beghsh> constru 
tion, bearing the Austman, French, and Otteman 
flags, such has been the superior progress of our 
countrymen i all that relates to the application of 
steain, that Amertecan locomotives ave now used 
unon some of the English railroads. On the great 
Manchester road there isan engine, ie praduet of 


Philadelphia skill, which, in its power of draught, 
speed, and stren@th, has notas yei been eq allied ty 


| British ingendity. Why is it then, with so many evi 
-dences of American success in manufactures and the 
arts, under a system of prudent protection, that en 
couragement should not be given to the production 
of one of the most important of iron fabrics? Why 


should we be dependant on foreign countries for an 
article, the raw materral of which exists in such 
abundance in the mountain ranges that traverse the 
states of the Union, and where it lies side by side 
with the inexhaustible beds of the mineral which is 
‘to retider it pliable to the hands of the forgesmith? 
No gentleman on this floor will be bold enough tu 
‘assert that the manufacture of railroad iron is be- 
| yond the capacity of his countrymen. Unless this 
| be established, there cannot be any reason whatever 


mand gradually fell off in consequence of the state | et pig a est L haan Sosa nnn: S98 REPAY: 
of affairs in America,) prevented any great reduce | ne 0? a, y got: ° di ' oe hh : 
tion in the price of iron, for, by passing resolutions | © cnt of een tete the e L ee 


to blow out their furnaces, and thus reduce their 
make, a much healthier state of the iron trade 
was secured than could by possibility otherwise 
have been expected; and upon the resumption of 


American business, prices generally rose to their | 


present very satisfactory height, $9 common bar.” 
This extract shows the combinations resorted to in 
order to fleece the American consumer for the bene- 
fit of the British producer. 


I am, sir, in favor of retaining the duty on rail- | 


road iron as it stands, because it keeps down the 


price of the foreign article, and because it affords | 


sufficient protection to enable the American manu- 
facturer to produce an article of as good quality and 
at a fair profit. Under the tariff of 1842 there have 
been erected, at great expense, in Pennsylvania, se- 
veral furnaces for the manufacture of railroad iron 
by anthracite and bituminous coal. Although not a 
ton of T rail has yet been made in this country, 
there isno doubt whatever of the complete success 
of these new establishments, and that they will be 
able to furnisha fabric of as good quality as the 
English, at $55 per ton. The duty in the present 
tariff was laid to establish and encourage this new 
manufacture. If it is suffered to remain, it will 
create alarge amouct of new capital, and add ano- 
ther branch of industry to the national produc- 
tion. 


The heavy importations of iron have contributed to 
that excessive exportation of specie from this coun- 
try which produced the recent embarrassments in 
trade and the derangement of the currency. As no 
encouragement was afforded to the manufacture of 
railroad iron in this country by the tariffs anterior to 
1842, our railroads were laid entirely with British 
iron. We have now about eight. thousand miles of 
railroads, each mile of which requires seventy tons; 
taking $50 per ton as the average price, each mile 
would cost $3,500, and the whole would amount to 
$28,000,000! Every doljlar of this twenty eight 
millions has been expended out of the country, 
while we possessed the material and skill to make 
the same article at home! Instead of encouraging 
the domestic manufacture, the government has crush- 
ed every effort in its incipient stages. In 1832, four 
forges were erected for producing rail road iron, but 
they had no sooner commenced operations that they 
were forced, by the suicidal policy of the govern- 
ment, to extinguish their fires. The duties in the 
tariff of 1842 were imposed to arrest the ruinous 
drain of the precious metals caused by the iminense 
purchases of British iron, and to buiid upa home 
production. If they continue unchanged, we shall 
soon see our railroads laid with American iron. 

It will not be pretended that the countrymen of 
Fulton and Whitney have not sufficient ingenuity 
and skill to manufacture railroad irov. Already 
our infant nation has taught the kingdoms of the 
old world the power of steam and the mode of ap- 
The improvements in ma- 


for the destruction of so much American capital, |\chinery and in the processes of manufacture in this 


for the annihilation of a branch of industry yearly 
increasing in production and value, and which en- 
gages in its operations so many thousands of our po- 
pulation? Pass this bill, and you will enrich the 
manufacturers of Italy, France, and Germany, but 
you will destroy sixteen millions of domestic capi- 
tal, you will deprive fifty thousand persons and their 
dependent families of the means of honest liveli- 
hood, and you will render this country dependant for 


country, keep pace with those of the most enlight- 
ened nation of Europe. In the’ progress of half a 
century, mechanical skil) and intellectual power 
have made developments in the United States which 
surpass some of the proudest achievements of Eng- 
land in her long career of glory. 

The American traveller in Europe will find just 





éause for patriotic pride in seeing American loco- 
motives upon the railroads of Prussia, Austria, and 


serted, out of proportion to the rates on other arti- 
‘cles. By comparing the protection afforded to the 
|sugar planter andthe iron maker, it will be seen 
that there is a large difference in favor of the former. 
1842—IMPORTED INTO THE UNITFD STATES. 
U.S.du- Ad valo- 
ties. rem daty. 
| Tons of iron, 99.804 cost $3,390 000 $2,039,943 60 p. ct. 
Tons of sugar, 69,332 cost $5,434,750 
Off for box & hhid 1,000,000 
$4,434 750 $3,900 000 99 p. ct. 
Or, in other words, the duty on sugar is $56 per 
| ton, and on railroad iron $25 per ton. 
| From this calculation, it will be seen that the su- 
gar planter of Louisiana has a protection of 30 per 
}cent. ad valorem more than the iron manufacturers; 
‘and that to make them equal under the tariff of 1842, 
| the duty on raw brown sugar should be restored to 
| $2 per one hundred pounds. The south has no rea- 
son to complain of the existing tariff, as oppressive 
} and burdensome, and too partial to the northern ma- 
/nufacturer, with such duties on sugar, an article 
_exclusively of southern production. 
Had I, Mr. Speaker, no other motive for opposing 
the new tariff, I should find ample reason in the io- 
quisitorial tyranny with which it searches out the 
smallest manafactures as objects of its vindictive 
attacks. The numbler pursuits which require small 
capital, and afford employment to great numbers of 
industrious mechanics, will be deprived of any pro: 
tection, by the proposed duties, sufficient to sustain 
them against the overwhelming competition of foreign 
labor. I never could have supposed that a party, 
assuming to itself exclusively the attributes of de- 
mocracy, and professing sucha high regard for the 
interests of the mechanic, would have reported a 
bill waging such disastrous war upon the blacksmith, 
the shoemaker, the hand-loom weaver, the seamp- 
stress, the tailor, and the hatter. 


The duties on ready made clothing, a manufac- 
ture which employs many hundred persons, male and 
fermale, in the district which (have the houor to re- 
present, are to be reduced from 50 per cent. to 3) 
per cent.; the value to be settled by the importer, 
whese interest itis to depreciate as much as possi- 
ble the real value of the article. This reduction 
will be ruinous to the American workman, who, un- 
der its operations, will soon be driven out of market 
and out of work, by the refuse stocks of English and 
French manufacture thrown into this country in 
such quantities as to break down our domestic es- 
tablishments. 

The duty on boots and bootees is to be reduced to 
30 per cent.; aduiy which will again,as in past 
years, overstock the market with excessive impor- 
tations from France, and causea great luss of profit 
to the American shoemaker. With the depression 
of business that this starving rate of duty will pro- 
duce, there will follow aruinous reduction of wages 
among the journeymen shoemakers—a class of me- 
chanics whose labor is of the severest kind, and 
eminently deserving of a liberal remuneration. | 
should deem myself false to every obligation of duty 
to my constituents, and neglectful of their interests, 
did 1 not protest inthe most solemn manner against 
this attack upon one of their means ol livelihood, 
and this open sacrifice of one of the most important 
branches of American industry. 

The following table will further illustrate the ef- 
fects of this new tariff upon mechanics: 
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Names of articles. Present duty. Proposed duty.) t-ibuting to the supply of the wants of our popula-;lue of East India cotton manufactures, according to othe 
' Elfect upon mechanics. Per cent. Per cent. t on, will obviate the dangers of large imports’ The (the gross price at which goods weve so'd at thé prb cret 
; Mits, caps, binding, and ho- avelopement of American industry, the creation of | lic sales of the company trading to the East Indies. 4 rior 
= siery, os 30 20 capital to carry on its operations, the stimulus that |In 1798 this duty was increased to £122 4s. 5d. for ence 
. Umbrellas, parasols, and sun it gives to trade, the distribution of wealth andcom- ;every hundred pounds of the original cost—a duty ; are 
3 sh ules, 30 25 fort that it promotes, deserve the attention of every | virtually prohibitory. The effects of this self-defen- ' we | 
Silk hats, bonnets, &e., 55 95 statesman who desires to see thiscountry prosperous, | sive legislation are visible in the great capital of $175,- ‘i mar 
Hat bedies, 43 30 rich, and independent. Without protection—with | 000,000 invested in cotton manufacture and inits rapid ; tect 
Hats and bonnets of vegeta- free trade in full operation from 1789 to the present | progress from 1764, when the imports of cotton wool wou 
bie subsiauces, 35 25 time, what would have been the condition of the | did not amount to four millions of pounds, whereas i of tt 
India rubber shoes, 30) 20) United States? What was our colonial history under | they now exceed the prodigious amount of four hun- a trial 
Clocks 30 20 this system? The colonies were not allowed by Great | dred and fifty millions of pounds. ; you 
Untarred cordage, 158 30 Britain to engage in any manufactures; their trade| The effect of free trade upon British India is seen F per: 
Iron cables and chains, 80 ~ 30 which, by certain arbitrary laws, was chiefly confin- | in the decay of all branches of her industry. This ie. be | 
Cut and wrought spikes, 8: 30 ‘ed to the mother country, consisted in the exchange | melancholy picture is thus sketched in Blackwood: ie anx 
Cut nails, 4: 30 ‘of raw products for manufactured goods. I need not} ‘It is the boast of our manufacturers—and such a “ acts 
Brass kettles, (hammered,) 43 3U i refer to the tyrannical edicts by which all attempts | marvel may well afford a subject for exultation—that 3 mor 
Japanned, plated, and gilt ‘at establishing manufactures in the colonies were | with cotton which grew on the banks of the Ganges, a voc 
ware, 30 2 suppressed, or to the declaration of Lord Chatham, | thev can, by the aid of British capital, machinery, 7 que 
Cutlery of all kinds, 30 25 that he did not wish to see America able even to | and enterprise, undersell, in the production of mus- out 
Sole leather, 53 25 ‘manufacture a hob nail. The hostility of England i lin and cotton goods, the native Indian manufactur- er 
Calf skins, : 37 29 to American industry, was one of the list of grievan- | ers, who work up their fabrics in the close vicinity pat 
Bricks and paving tiles, 25 15 ces that drove our ancestors to the revolutionary war | of the original cotton fields. The constant and in- per 
Metal buttons, 30 25 of freedom—a war alike for personal! liberty, and | creasing export of British goods to India, two-thirds 7 
Hard soap, 5k 30 commercial and manufacturing independence, of which are cotton, demonstrates that this superior- fror 
China ware, 3U 20 What the history of the colonies was under this | ity really exists; and that the muslin manufacturers is tl 
From a review of this table, it would be supposed system, would have been ours had it existed to the | in Hindostan, who work for 3d. a day on their own firs’ 
that the com:sittee of ways and means had drayn present day. Then, as in recent times, when in ope- | cotton, cannot stand the competition of the British by 
up their bill expressly for the benefit of the fureizn ration, it drained the country of the precious metals, | operatives, who receive 3s. Gd. a day, aided as they ma) 
mechanic, and that in their opmion it would be much left it without any metallic basis for i's currency, and j are by the almost miraculous powers of the steam- the 
better to supply ourselves with cheap foreign impor- kept it poor and dependent. ‘*Those that are ac-jengine. Free trade, therefore, is ruinous to the bor 
tations than to support the American laborer. ‘To quainted with America know, as J do,” said Captain | manufacturing interests of India; and, accordingly, to | 
every mavufacture, which has made much progress Luttrell, in a debate in parliament, ‘that from Rhode | the parliamentary procee.lings are filled with evi- me 
in Great Britain, the products of which are now Island, northwards, they have no money; that their trade | dence of the extreme misery which has been brought in| 
poured into allthe markets of the world, the com- is generally carried on by barter, from the most opu-|on the native manufacturers of Hindostan by that . Ev 
m ttee evince a strong partiality. For the sake of lent merchant to the most necessitous husbandman. | free importation of British goods, in which our poli- q Bri 
encouraging the consumption of foreign fabrics, the Sir, before your fleets and armies visited their coasts, | tical economists so much and so fully exult.” 3 Ew 
duty on coarse cottons is reduced from 120 per cent. you might almost as soon have raised the dead as one} Contrast this example of the destructive influen- 3 as 
to 30 per cent.; on woollen fabrics, from 40 to 30 per hundred pounds in specie from any individual in these |ces of free trade with the auspicious effects of pro- : 1 
cent., on carpetings, treble grain, from 87 to 3U per provinces.” We have witnessed similar results, | tection. When Frederick the Great ascended the pel 
cent.; on cotton bagging, from 53 to 30 per cent; on whenever the principles of free trade have been in- |throne of Prussia, that kingdom had no manufac- wa 
oul cloths, from 30 to 10 per cent.; on window glass, troduced into the tariff. In the three years preced- | tures and no national industry, and was as poor in ch: 
8 ny 10, from 62 to 30 per cent.; on 12 by 16, from ing 1818, it produced an excess of imports over ex- | resources as it was weakin military power. Of the clo 
165 to 30 per ct.; on gunpowder, from 51 to 30 per ct. ports of $75,000,000, leaving a halance of trade _piteh to which this warrior king carried the military in 
on pins, from 53 and 59 to 30 per cent ; on manufac- against the United States of $25.00 +009 annually. | glory of Prussia, it is not in place here to speak. He ed 
tured rolled iron, from $25 to $20 per ton; anchors, The $70,000 900 of excess of imports from 1836 to ‘encouraged manufactures in every possible manner ce: 
from 44 to 30 per cent; iron cast vessels, from 45 to 1839, and the scarcity of specie during that period, _by bounties, lvans, premiums, &c., and not only tre- of 
3U per cent.; pig iron, from 76 to 56 per cent.; on were the natural fruits of this self sacrificing policy. | bled the number of manufacturers, but established ro 
lead, in pigs, from 66 to 30 per cent., &c. The history of Portugal furnishes an illustration | many new manufactures, and broke the shackles of Su; 
By the proposed reduction of the duties on wool- of the pernicious effects of the absence of protective Prussian vassalage. The sequel of this patriotic and as 
len cloths to 25 per cent., the American manufac- duties, as disastrous as that of the American colonies. | benign legislation is told in the following paragraph co 
turer will pay on his wool precisely the same duty in the year 1681, the woollen manufacture was es- | from a historian of the reign of Frederick: 4 int 
Ss alte ; , ae ” . 1, and flourished so successfully} ‘Before the commencement of this reign, Prussi % riv 
which the English manufacturer pays on his cloth tablished m Portugal, | gn, a P 
exported to this country. that both Portugal and Bazil were entirely supplied | had but a few manufactures; now we are in posses- j ro| 
7" : with its fabrics, the raw material for which was sion of al ost every possible kind of manufacture, 5 bri 
he woollen manufacture requires encouragement, whojly drawn from Spain and Portugal. In 1684, |and we can, not only supply the Prussian dominions, a en 
and cannot well flourish under a lower rate of pro- «1,6 jimportation of all foreign woollen- cloths was | but als» furnish the remote countsies of Spain and q tir 
tection. In coarse »oollens we have, since 1815, prohibited Under thissystem Portugal was a flourish Italy with linen and woollen cloths; and our manu- to 
made such progress as to supply the home demand at jn kingdom, with the balance of trade in her favor, | factures go even to China, where sovne of our Sile- 
fale prices, and to ship considerable quantities to fo- oq exporting largely to other countries. lo 17U3 a | sian cloths are conveyed by way of Russia. We ex- ca 
reign countries. In the finer articies of woollea treaty was concluded with Great Britain, by which it | port, every year, linen cloth to the amount of six po 
manufacture, the English, French, and Germans, still was stipulated that English woollen fabrics should | millions of crowns, and woollen cloths and wool to by 
sdcoadetully CMD ese. Ith xe Should the present not be subject to a higher duty than 23 per cent. In/ the amount of four millions.” or 
rear Io crc ve br pec : mare eh aber the very first year of this treaty, Portugal was delug-| Phe gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Owen) denoun- de 
Fae ik produced of equa! quality wit) ed with English woollens, and the balance of trade | oes the protective system as the British system. If gr 
the best fabrics-of foreign looms. The mmportation «0, att Bicvicus tothia treat¥. the Shine} P ) > 37 
of woollén inanufactures in 1836 was 421.080 003 iurned against her. Previous to this treaty, the coins | je means that it deserves the appellation from the i 
oo ees ’ lag w | n England. Aft t! stat T 
and in 1842, $8,375,725, less $12,704 728 —a dimimu- of Portugal were rarely seen | Bin ler It) benefits it has conferred on Great Britain, [- agree 
, + A petuighh ah ehred ta ah, Sate ? ad t ‘fect, there was niual balane fa- | wi SR tp aoaleSs 2 € 
tidn Which vere clearie ae AGF ERAEY- had taken effect, there was an annual balance in fa-| with him in the justness of the term; but if he means z 
y clearly indicates the progress of the yor of England of $4,444,000. “During the twenty calial : sh 
home manufacture under the fostering influence of \o. . pcotthitior, eave au Engl ot Mahe Y| that it has been exclusively adopted in that country, 
3 years prohibition,” says an English writer, ‘the Por- | pe js wrong. Protection of domestic industry has : e% 
protective duties. | tuguese succeeded so well in their woollen manufac- | teen the cardinal principle of e air ere, “amt E w 
, ais * , principle of every civilized na 4 
These reductions suflicientiy demonstrate the anti-| tures, that we brought thence no gold or silver; but | tion. and their prosperity has been in proportion su 
American tendencies of this new bill—a bill which,’ after the taking off that prohibition, we brought | to the care they have taken of their manufacturing bes 
if rumor be credible, was fraiued in accordance with away so much of their silver as to leave them very interests. France, Holland, Prussia. Austria, and pe 
the views of the British importers, whom the com- | Jitile for their necessary occusrons, and then we began to) Russia. have all built up their manufactures under re 
mittee called to their counsels, to the exclusion of bring away their gold. Before the treaty, no such ‘the + Senes of protective duties. Free trade is the tu 
the American merchant, whose unyielding patriot-' a thing as a Portugal piece was seen in England; or, if | policy of savage nations unacquainted with the ru- 1 w 
isin had no suggestions to make of measures tniimical | il was. it wasalmoust as greata curiosity as uur medals." diments of civilization—protection that of enlight- 3 Ww 
to the well-bein, of his country and the prosperity of/ 7, contrast with this short-sighted legislation, let | ened communities, jealous of their independence and la 
his fellow citizens. me refer you, Me Speaker, to the uniform policy of | prosperity. The tueory of free trade forms an ap- 
FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION COMPARED. England from the time of Edward Il, when she | propriate theme for ab-tract philosophers, who puz- ¢ 
The 12th section of the tartf bill beture the house brought her woollen manufacture into existence, un- | zle their metaphysical braims with speculations as er 
deciares that all ad valorem duties, exceeding 25 per! ge, prohibitary duties, down to more modern Limes. | intricate asthe cobwebs that cover their dusty cham- de 
cent., shall be reduced to that rate on and after Sep-| 1 .)91) pot ruv ‘down the long line of her history to/| bers. Protéction is the doctrine of practical states- ul 
tember t, 1840. “Twenty-five per cent. is the maxi | t-ace her adherence to the protective system—it is} men, who have to deal with the stern realities of P 
mum of protection the committee can afford, 10! 145 well known to require extended comment. The |iife, and the great interests of human societies. — P 
matter how necessary a higher duty may ve to the/ qefence of her mdustry against East India fabrics, | The theories of Adam S.nith have never been reduc- o! 
support ol certain manufactures, and to the preser | will illustrate it suffi iently for my purpose. In 1787 | ed to practice in the country of his birth. They 21 
vation of a just balance of trade. Tie committee re- | she had $5,000,000 invested in cotton man‘facture,| continue to be as zealuusly expounded as ever to fi 
gard protection asa mere accidental quesvion, that) which was yielding a profitable return on the outlay, | foreign nations; the reason is very candidly stated in Cc 
may be disregarded without any public detriment.—| and a large annual product. The prosperity of this | the March number of Biackwood. This ingenious con- a 
Revenue, | admit, ought to be the leading principle) py siness was suddenly checkea by the importations | fession ought to teach us the utter fallacy of these tt 
in the formation of any tariff. Next to revenue,| of Bast India cotton goods, which were sold at 20 | plausible doctrines: ir 
however, the adjustment of the tariff, so as tO pre | per cent. less than the British. Did England, on this | ‘Its related of the lLacedemonians, that, while it 
vent a constant drain of specie—to guard against a/ occasion, practically adopt the maxim of her great |all the other citizens of Greece were careful to sur- o 
frequent excess of linports over exports, and to pre | gnostle of free trade? “If a foreign country can sup- | rund their towns with walls, they al ne left a part r 
serve a fair equality of trade—is a consideration of | ply us with a commodity cheaper than we ourselves | open on all sides. Thus, superiority in the field ren- s' 
the highest importance. can make it better buy of them.” No, sir, an act of | dered them ind:fferent to the adventitious protection t 
Hiow is this object to be attained, but by the en-| parlsament was immediately passed imposing a duty | of ramparts. 1t is for a similar reason that England q 
couragemeat of duimestic manufactures, Which, cop ot fiity pounds for every huvdred pounds of true va | is now willing to throw down the barriers of tariffs, 
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and the impediments of enstom honses, and that all 
other nations are tai to raise them up {tis a se- | 
cret sense of supe iority on the one side, and of infe- | 
riority on the other, which is the cause of the differ- 

ence. We advocate freedom of trade, because we 
are Conscious that, in a fair unrestricted competition, 
we should succeed in beating them out of their own 
market. They resist it, and loudly clamor for pro- 
tection, beeause they are aware Ahat such a result 
would speedily take place, and that the superiority | 
of the old commercial state is such, that, on an open 
trial of strength, it must at once prove fatal to its 
younger rivals. As this effect is thus the result of 
pernanent causes affecting both side-, it may fairly 
be presumed that it will he lasting; and that the more 
anxiously the old manufacturing state advocates or 
acts upon freedom of commercial intercourse. the 
more strenuously willthe younger and rising ones ad- 
vocate protection. Reciprocity.therefore, is out of the 
question between them: for it never could exist with- 
out the destruction of the manufactures of the young- 
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Was thers sneaking tous from Outhese [3B artitdes, which eonprise the gre ’ 
the records of history against the ruinous tendeticles ples of agricuiture, there ls-an average duty of 50 
of free trade, our intercourse with cotemporary na- | cents. 

tions would be sufficient, of itself, to teach us the-ut- The importance of domestic manufactures to the 
ter impracticability of the universal ptevalence of | farmer is proved in the fact—that fifteen-sixteenths 
sich asystem. I have appealed to history to show | of all the grain and potatoes raised in this country 
the power that England has gained by the protection | are consumed at home, and that only one-sixteenth 
of her industry. I now refer to figures to show with | is exported. Suppose, sir, the doctrine of free trade 
what care she keeps the balance of trade on her side. | in fulloperation and that we had no manufactures— 
The total value of exports and imports of Great Bri- | the inevitable consequence of such a poiicey—where 
tain and Ireland, for three successive years, was as | would the farmer find a market for his surplus pro- 
follows: duce? dw England where there is an average duty of 


{ 
Imporis. 355 percent. upon our agricultural produce? [1 Mex- 


Year. Exports. 

1839 £110 198 716 £62 004 000 ico and the Argentine confederation, where the du- 
1840) 116 479 678 67 432 964 ties are prohibitory? In Chili, where the duties on 
184] 116.903.6638 64 377 962 our breadstuffs range from 25 to 50 per cent? In 








Peru, with a duty of 306 percent? tn Portugal, Rus- 
£193,814,926 sia, the Netherlands, and the two Sicilies. with pro- 

| hiditory duties upon our agricultural products? There 
|} is not, sir, a portin the world which is not hermeti- 


£343 582.062 
193 814.926 





Balance in favor 


of Great Britain, £149.767 136. or an annual ave 


er state; and if that state has begun to enter on the | rage of £49,922 378, equal to $237,227,414 

path of munufacturmg imdustry, it never will be; On the other hand, the amount of imports into the 

permitted by its government ” United States from foreign countries, for the nine 
The prodigious wealth that Eigland has attained | years from 1831, to 1839, inclusive, exceeded the to- 

from the developement of manufacturing industry, | tal amount of exports therefrom by the sum of $235,- 

is the source of that power which has made her the | 278,695, as is shown by the following statement: 











first nation of the globe. Nupoleon saw this, and, Year. Imports. exporls 
by his continental system, endeavored to exclude her 1831, $!03,191,124 $81,310.583 
manufactures from the coasts of Europe. In spite of 1832, 10] 029,266 67.176 943 
the line of armed sentinels that guarded every har | 1833, 108.118 .311 90.140 433 
bor from the Neva to the Tagus. and from the Tagus 1834, 126.521, 432 104,336 97° 
to the Adriatic—in spite of confiscation, imprison- | 1835, 149 895,742 121,693,577 
ment, and.death, such was the superiority of England 1836, 189 980,034 128 663,040 
in manufactures and the arts, and the dependence of | 1837, 140,989,217 117,419.376 
Europe upon her for the most necessary fabrics, that | 1838, 113,717,404 108 486 616 
British goods found anentrance into the closed ports of | 1839, 163 092,132 121,028 .416 
Evrope, and penetrated into the French capital itself, | —_—- 
Total, $1,195.534,562 $960,255,957 


Unless he could destroy the manufacturing pros- 
perity of his relentless enemy, Napoleon saw that it 
was in vain to expect to hold subjugated Europe in) Ba‘ance against U.S. $235,278 605 
chains—a power still existed which could feed and! ‘This heavy balance against the United States ac- 
clothe the armies of the world. For this purpose, , counts for the depreciated currency, and for the in- 
in conjunction with the continental system, he offer- | debtedness of corporations and states in the United 
ed extravagant premiums and bounties to the suc- | States to the lords of Threadneedle street: lence 
cessful inventors of machinery and new processes | has resulted the insolvency of banks and individuals 
of the arts. He established the production of beet- | and the infamous doctrine of repudiation. 
root sugar in France to ruin the unport of British| This same nation, which so zealously propazates 
sugars into Europe. Kvery new branch of industry, | the principles of free trade, and so earnestly repro- 
as it arose, was crushed beneath the overwhelming | bates them in her domestic pelicy, imp ses almost 
competition of England, who smuggled her goods | prohibitury duties on our agricultural produce. The 
into every European market, and undersold every | fyjlowing duties are in the British tariff on American 
rival trafficker. Napoleon, and the people of En- | products: Salted beef, 60 per cent.; bacon, 109 per 
rope, finally discovered that a system of domestic | ceut.; butter, 70 per cent.; Indian corn, 32 per cent; 
industry could not be forced into immediate exist- | four, 32 per cent.; rosin, 76 per cent.; sperm oil, 33 
ence like a hot ded production, but that it required | per cent; sperm candles, 33 per cent.; tobacco, un- 
time and the hand of fostering legislation to bring it | manufactured, 1,000 per cent.; tobacco, manu'actur- 
to maturity. (ed, 1,200 per cent.; salted pork, 33 per cent.; soap, 200 

A striking instance, both of the imposs.bility of | per ceut.; spirits from grain. 500 per cent.; spirits from 
carrying the Berlin decree into execution, and of the | molasses, 1 6U0 per cent. Ou these fourteen articles, 
poverty of the continent in manufactures, is related,| she impusses an average duty of 355 per et. The same 
by Bourrienne. Soon after the issue of that famous | unjust policy to this country ts seen in the differential 
order in council, there arrived at Hamburg a thun-|-juues of the British tariff. By that tariff England 
dering order for the immediate furnishing of 59.000 | imposes a duty of 14s. per ewt. upon bacon imported 
great coats, 200,000 pairs of shoes, 16.000 coats, | from the United States, while it is adwitted ata duty 
37,000. waistcoats, and other articles in proportion. | of 33. 64. from her own provinces; beef is adinitted 
The resources of the Hanse Towns were wholly un- jon a duty of 43. from her provinees, and taxed 16s. 
equal to the supply of so greata requisition in so | from the United States; American fisheries pay a duty 
short a time; and alter trying in vain every other) of £15 per ton, the British 1s. per ton; our rice pays 
expedient, Bourrienne, the French diplomatic agent,}a duty of 63. per ewt., rice from her provinces 61. 
was obliged to contract with English houses for the | per ewt.; on oars from the United States she collects 
supply, which soon arrived; aud while the emperor | a duty of $36 per 120, on the sa.ne from her provin- 
was denouncing the severest penalties against the , ces, a duty of v0 cenls; on hand spikes from the Uni- 
possession of Eyglish goods, and boasting that by the 
continental system he had excluded British manufac- | 94 cents; on tirewood from the United States $2 40 
tures from the continent, his own army was clothed | per 2916 cubic feet, from her provinces free. E wland 
with the cloth of Leeds snd Halifax, and his soldiers | ydinits no article but specie tree of duty; and this 1s 


would have perished amid the suow of Prussic Ey- | tne consistent nation that is to be our exemplar and 


as well as across the Alps into the plains of Italy. | 
| 960 .255.95 
9 255,957 








ited States $9 GU cents per 120, from her provinces | 


veally sealed against the importation of our bread- 
istuffs. except in a time of scarcity, when they are 
necessary tu feed a starving population. The farmer 
must look to the home market—to the four million$ 
of persons engaged in manufactures—-for the con- 
sumption of his products, and fair prices. 

The iron manufacture alone will tllustrate the im- 
portance of domestic industry to the farmer. Since 
the i troduction of railroads, we have imported from 
Great Britain 360,000 tons of railroad iron. kt is 
estimated by experienced ironmasters, that for each 
ton of bar irou the following agricultural produce is 
consumed:— 

20 bu. of wheat & rye, average 75 cts. per bu. $15 00 


57 pounds of pork, " Sects. per ib. 225 
43 pounds of beef, “6 A cts. per |b. 172 
10 pounds of butter, ‘323 ets. perib. 125 
2 bush. of potatoes, “ 3U cts. per bu. 60 
§ ton of hay, ** $730 cts. perton 3 50 


Vegetables, fruit, &c. —_———- 
[Horses, &. $1 43.) $26 U0 

Multiply 560.000 tons by $26, and we have the 
great sum of $14.560,000 of the produce of the farm, 
which would have been expended here, had the go- 
vernment been as liberal in its policy to the Ameri- 
can manufacturer as to the British. In the iron 
works of Pennsylvania alone, there was consi ed, 
in 1841, agricultural produce to the value of $5.783,- 
937. ‘The importance of a home market js seen in 
the inereased value which agricultural lands and 
produce bear in the vicinity of a manufacturing town, 
‘The establishment of the mills at Lowell, in 1820, 
gave great value to the rude and rugged country 
around that place. The siteof Lowell, whieh, in 1820, 
cost a few thousands, is new worth several millions. 

DEFENCE OF FACTORY LABORERS 

The gentieman from fidiana. (Me Oven), has 
dwelt much upon the distress and misery of the fac- 
tory operatives of Great Britain. | donot mean to 
deny that there is much suffering among the lavoring 
poor in England; it is not, however, one of the-na- 
tural results of the manufacturing system. ‘The eorn 
laws, an expensive government, and high taxation, 
are causes of pauperism and poverty in England.— 
Manufactures, by affording employment, alleviate the 
distress of those who would otherwise have no means 
of support. Hf the gentleman from Indiana intends 
to represent thal there is more of the wretchedness 
of poverty, and more vice, among the manuiacturing 
than the agricultural population of KEaztand, he is 
greatly mistaken. {| appeal to the testimony of a 
distinguished author to refute this assertion. 


“From a review of the population throughout Eug- 
land, it appears,” says Colquhoun, on [adience, 
‘that, contrary to the received opinion, the numbers 
of paupers in tie counties which are chiefly agricul- 
tural, greatly exceed those where manufactures pre- 

vail! Phus, in Kent and Surry, where the aggregate 
population is 576.687, there appear to be 77.770 


lau, but for the seasonable efforts of British industry. 


With the vast resources that her manufacturing 
capital gave her, Great Britain, single-handed, carri- 
ed on the war against Napoleon. When the king- 
doms of Europe had all sunk beneath the irresistible 
tide of victory that bore Napoleon to universal em- 
pire, England alone opposed a barrier to the accom- 
plishment of his ambitious projects. Proud mistress 
of the seas, she swept the French flag from the oce- 


from her inexhaustible treasure, she replenished the 
coffers of the impoverished nations of Europe, armed 
and equipped the peasant soldiery of Spain and Por- 
tugal; sustai.ied the hosts of patrwtic Germans who, 
in the secret meetings of Tugendunden, were prepar- 
ing the overthrow of the iron heeled despot, who had 
overthrown their governmen! and laws, until she car- 
ried the flag of European redemption from the bloud- 
stained sierras of Spain to the victorious field of Wa- 


| ported, would pay a duly equal tu an ad valurem, thus: 


an, and enjoyed the commerce of the whole world;} Cotton, duty 3 cts. per ib., equal te 30 per ct. ad vaiorem. | $3 & Strong aud uecisive fact. 


instructor in free trade! _panpers, while, m Lancashire, where the population 
The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Brinkerhoff) spoke | Is 672,731, the paupers relieved is only 46 200.” 
of the hardship of the tariff of 1842 upon the farming | In the three manufacturing counties of Lancashire, 
interest. ‘That tariff, sir, was framed for the protec- | Yorkshire, and Stafford, the offenders are only one 
tion of all interests. ‘Ihe agriculturaiists share in its | CUt of every 2,500; whereas, in the agricultural coun- 
benefits as well as others. Sy the Price Current in | ties of Norfolk, Kent, and Surry, they are one out of 
January last, says the report of the committee on mane | 1,600; whereas, it appears that the latter districts 
ufactures, the leading articles of agriculture, if im- | ave ubove half as many more criminals as the ma- 


‘ : F , : 
bycheetcersbie. i) proportion to their population. This 











terloo, where the armed hosts of Europe met and van- 
quished their common oppressor. 


W oul, 3¥ p. ct. & 3 cis. p. Ib. 40 du | ln the three manufacturing counties, the paupers 
Beef, 2 cents per pound 64 do are only 8 per cent. of the population; whereas, in 
Pork, 2ve:ts do 34 do | the agricultural, they are about I4 per cent. What 
Baco., : cents do 52 Jo | becomes of the argument, then, ot the gentleman? If 
4 en na a qo | 80 many of the factory operatives in Evugland are 
bron ode 51 } 8 | rendered miserable by the manufacturing system, 
Potatoes, 9 ceuts per bushel 36 a and if their condition is an evidence of the evil in- 
Fiour, 1224 cents per barrel 25 dn | fluences of that system, what shall be said of Euglisn 
W ea, 23 ceats — do 25 do | agricuiture, the statistics of whieh exhibit such an 
'Oata, Weenis do 33 du lalarming preponderance in pauperism and crime 


|Hemp, $40 per ton 3J do jover all other pursuits? Of course, the same state 
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of things does nol exist in this country, where the 
farming community is the most independent, com- 
fortable and virtuous portion of American society. 
The alleged unhealthiness of factory employ meut, 
upon which the gentleman has dwelt at large, is just 
as fallacious as the demoralization of which he has 
drawn so dark a picture. In the report of the Com- 
mission to inquire into the condition of factory la- 
borers, submitted to parliament in 1843, there is an 
overwhelming mass of testimony in-refutation of the 
unhealthiness af factory labor. 
“In conclusion, then, it is proved by a preponderance 
of seventy-two witnesses against seventeen, that the 
health of those employed in cotton mills is nowise 


inferior to that in other occupations—and, secondly, ) 


it is proved by tables drawn up by the secretary of a 
sick club, and by the more extensive tables of a Lon- 
dan actuary, that the health of the factory popula- 
tion is decidedly superior to that of the laboring poor 
otherwise employed.” 
Analysis of the Factory Report, p. 16. 
“The general tenor of all the medical reports in my 


possession, confirms Mr. Harrison’s views of the ef- | 


fect of factory labor on the health of the youngest 
branches of working hands. It is decidedly not in- 


jurious to health or longevity, compared with other | 


employments. 
[ Reports of Inspectors of Factories, August 1834. 
‘It is gratifying to be able to state, that I have not 
a single complaint laid before me, either on the part 
of the masters against their servants, or of the ser- 
vants against their masters; nor have I seen or heard 


of any instance of ill-treatment of children, of injury | 


tv their health by their employment.” 
| Report of L. Horner, esq. 2d July, 1834, p. 10. 


‘‘Not many would be employed, because there are 


few mill-owners who wish to have them before ten | 
years of age; but in some branches of the cotton: 


trade they would be employed at eight, or even 
younger; and as their occupation in the mills is so 
light as to cause no bodily fatigue, they would pass 
their eight hours there as beneficially for their health 
as at home; indeed, in most cases, far more so. A\l- 
though they would get little, that little would be an 
object to many poor families.” 
{Lbid, July 21, 1834, page 10. 

‘“Mr. Saunders says—‘lt appears in evideuce, that, 
of all employments to which children are subjected, 
those carried on in factories are amongst the least 


laborious, and if all departments of inn-door labor,’ 


amongst the least unwholesome.’” [Report Ip. 51. 
‘It appears, moreover, that as far as could be as- 
certained, the state of education among the factory 
operatives, though far from what it ought to be, was, 
to say the least, less deplorable than that of rural 
districts, and of other classes in towns; that great ef- 
forts had been made by many of the largest manu- 
facturers for the intellectual and moral improvement 
of their work-people; and that, ‘as to their immorality 
said io be engendered by the factory system, the 
whole current of testimony goes to show that the 
charges made against cotton factories on this head 
aie calumnies.” | Report sup. p. 201. 
THE AMERICAN LABORER. 

The error of the gentleman lies in applying the 
condition of tax-oppressed and over-populated Eng- 
land to other countries widely different from it in 
natural resources, extent o! territory, and institutions 
of government. ln England wages are low from the 
superabundance of labor, while rent and breadstuffs 
are high from the heavy taxation on real estate for 
the support of an expensive throne, and from the 
corn laws, which enable the English landholder to 
sell his own products at the highest rates, by exclud- 
ing those of other nations. In this country an entirely 
dittereut state of things exists. Instead of a surplus 


the hand of cullivation—a noble expanse of habitable 
and titlable land, extending from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific, where comfort, independence, and pros 
perity may be enjoyed by the poverty-stricken deni- 
zen of the great cities. 

Here, agriculture and manufactures are rival bid- 
dere for labor. There 1s no surplus labor, as in 
in Ragland, which obliges the operative to accept of 
such wages as the employer may offer. The laborer 
is sought after, and, from the competition for his 
services, he is always sure of such a rate of wages as 
may enable him to support his family, and to pro- 
vide for the reverses of life and the infirmities of 
age. Moreover, if no employment can be had in ma- 
nufactures, the unsettled Jands of the west offer an 
opportunity for the acquisition of dumestic and pe- 
cuniary ease, such as no other country presents 

In England, the man of humble means has no par. 
ticipation in the affairs of government. He cannot 
rise to pogts of honor in the kingdom, from his inabil- 
ity to compete with the favorite sons of fortune. — 
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The control of the government is vested in the 
wealthier classes, who administer it more for their 
own benefit than forsthe productive classes. An 
odious property qualification excludes large propor- 
tion-of the poor from the ballot box. Here we are 
all equal at the ballot box, and the poorest citizen in 
the community has a voice in the control of public 
affairs and public men, as omnipotent as that of the 
wealthiest. The distribution of the right of suffrage, 
sir, in this country, and the influence it gives to the 
productive classes over the policy and operations of 
government, is one reason why the American me- 
chanie and operative occupies a higher position than 
in England. The working men and farmers have 
the destiny of the American government in their 
_keeping—they constitute the vast majority whose 
Opinions and interests direct its movement and pre- 
| scribe its policy—and it is to them we are indebted 
for the exhibition of all those beneficial influences 
_which have made it an examplar of political liberty 
for the whole civilized world. 

| Labor is spoken of, on this floor, as if it tended to 
mental and physical degradation. We are urged not 
to encourage manufactures, as, according to the 
opinion of some gentlemen, they brutalize and dete- 
riorate the operative. I do not know, sir, whence 
gentlemen draw their opinions of labor. For my part, 
I know no distinction between the American m:- 
chanics and operatives and other class of citizens. 
Some of the most eminent and useful men that this 
country has produced, rose to distinction from me- 
chanical pursuits. Franklin left the printing press 
to chain the lightning of the heavens, to form a con- 
stitution for a nation, and to represent his country 
in foreign courts. ‘Roger Sherman, the shoemaker, 
was an eloquent advocate .of independence in the 
congress of the revolution, and a statesman of great 
ability. Nathaniel Greene, the blacksmith, became 
a general in the revolution under whose gallantry, 
skill, and courage, some of the most glorious battles 
of that glorious era were achieved. Were these 
men less respectable, less worthy, less honorable, 
beeause they had commenced life at the forge, the 
press, and the last? Had labor degraded them, and 
|so brutalized their minds as to lead them to prefer 
an ignominious slavery to a war for liberty and right? 
No, sir; they were patriots, self-sacrificing men, who 
perilled every thing for the attainment ofa great end 
-—the independence of their country. The first rally 
for independence was made amongst the farmers and 
mechanics. It was the hard hand of labor, the iron 
muscle and sinewy arm and the stalwart frame of the 
robust sons of industry, that first displayed the flag 
of national redemption, and first bore the arms of 
righteous resistance against the hireling soldier of 
British tyranny. in moral worth, intelligence, and 
information, the mechanics and operatives of this 
country have no superiors among any portion of our 
population. IT throw back these imputations upon 
labor, and defy gentlemen to prove their charges. 


lt is not the protective system which is the enemy 

of the working man, or [I should not be its advocate. 

It is free trade, which repeals all protective duties, 
and forces us into hopeless competition with the 

pauper labor of Europe, that is the worst enemy of 

the American laborer. The price of European labor 

forbids all chance of competition with it, on our 

part, unless we are prepared to reduce a portion of 

our fellow citizens to the same condition as the fa- 

mished operatives of Birmingham and Manchester. 

| Abolish the duties which protect American industry-- 
-rewove all restrictions upon foreign imports—and 
how can manufactures thrive in this country unless, 
as the free trader insist, the wages of labor be re- 
duced? What is the standard of wages in England? 





: ; | The following table, from a report to parliament in 
of labor, or an over crowded population, we have a| 
vast extent of country thinly peopled—with tracts of) Average prices per week of the hand-loom weavers in Eu 
virgin soul yet unbroken by the plough, and inviting | 


1840, shows the rate of wages in that country. 


rope, including the weavers of silk, cotton, linen, and 
woollen, in all their varieties, exclusive ofboar.t. 
Per Week. Per Week. 
Great Britain, 8s. Od. Belgium 6s. Od. 
France, 7 #O Austria, 3 0 
Switzerland, o:°4 Saxony, 2 1 
These are the average prices given for adult male 
laborers; female being from 30 to 80 per cent. less. 
Do the advocates of free trade wish to reduce the 
wages of the American laborer to the English stand- 
ard of a shilling a day? Such is the effect of the 
practical operations of their doctrines. Pauperism 
and crime are the inseparable concomitants of free 
trade: its supremacy in this country would be prolific 
of national and individual wretchedness. High wages 
are the fruit of the protective system. In 1816, the 
same labor which was obtained at fifty cents a day, 
now commands $1 50 to $2 50, while the prices of 
clothing stuffS and domestic wares have receded with 
the continuance of protection, and the progress of ma- 
nufactures. ‘T'he /act that protection stimulates pro- 
duction and excites a spirit of active competition, 








ought of itself to lead to the conclusion, that, under 
its operations, prices must fall, while the application 
of steam and improvements in machinery, and the 
facility of water power in this country, do away 
with any plea for a reduction of wages. In my view, 
that is sound policy which levies just such duties as, 
while they are sufficient to sustain the domestic ma- 
nufacture, reduce its price to the consumer by bring- 
ing it into competition with the foreign article, the 
duty not being too high to exclude it. I refer toa 
few articles illustrative of the effects of protection, 
and to show how, under this policy, the price of 
every thing has been raised according to the theories 
of the free traders! 

In 1815, cotton shirtings cost 20 cents per yard— 
now, 5 to 6 cents. 

Before 1824, negro cloths were from 75 cents to 
$1 per yard—now, 20 cents. 

In 1819; Muscovado sugar was 16 cts. per pound— 
now, 5 tu 6 cents; refined sugar from 16 to 30 cents— 
now, 10 to 13 cents. 

In 1815, cut nails were 15 cents per pound—now, 
45 or 5, notwithstanding a duty of fifly per cent. 
which ought to have advanced the prices 50 per cent. 
according to free trade theories. 

Just before the tariff of 1824, bagging sold at 35 
cents a yard; in 1827, at 27 cents, in 1828, at 24 cents. 
It is now worth 14 to 15 cents. 

In 1822, sole leather was worth from 25 to 30 cents 
a pound. It is now worth 183. 

In 1826, white lead was $13 a hundred weight. It 
is now less than $7. 

Gunpowder was then 45 cents a pound. Protec- 
tion created Dupont’s mills, and his best keg powder 
is now worth 19 cents. 

Shot was then 10 centsa pound. It isnow 5} cents. 

Refined saltpetre was then over 10 cents a pound. 
It is now worth 8 cents. 

Copperas was then 6 cents a pound. Jt isnow 23 cts. 

Window glass cost $15 a 100 feet. [tis now worth 
$4. Yet the duty laid in 1832 was from $3 to $4 a 
hundred feet, which immediately brought the price 
down to $5. Four millions of dollars’ worth of glass 
is now manufactured. , 

The heavy manufactures of iron have averaged, 
in value, since 1824, about forty millions of dollars 
annually, and, since the tariff of 1828, the reduction 
of price has been at least 20 per cent. or eight mil- 
lions a year. 

$750,000 worth of metal buttons are manufactured 
per annum, and the price is reduced more than one- 
half. 

$100,000 worth of pins, and about the same reduc: 
tion in price. 

$1,750,000 worth of brushes—better than are 
made in the world—and at one third their former 
cost. 

Hats of the quality which formerly sold at $2 50, 
now sell for $1, and those that formerly sold at 910 
now sell at $5. 


Salt, during the war was $4 bushel. Now seven 
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millions of bushels are made in the country, and it is } 


worth only 26 cents a bushel, being the lowest price. 


Floor oilcloths formerly cost from $2 to $2 50 ayard. 
They can now be bought of better quality at $1 25. 
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The value of manufactured paper and paperarticles © 
is over five millions per annum, nt one-half the for- | 


mer prices. 
The above, both former and present, are Eastern prices. 

[ shall not, Mr. Speaker, discuss the constitution- 
ality of protective duties. It is sufficient for me to 
know, that, in the debates in the convention to form 
the constitution, the power of the government to 


protect American industry was affirmed by Mr. Ma: | 
dison, and admitted by all the leading members of | 
that body—that the necessity of protecting our na- 5 
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tive manufactures by adequate duties has been re- | @ 


commended by every president of the United States, 7 


from George Washington to Andrew Jackson—and 7 


that it had received the approval of Henry Clay, -. 


whose unyielding devotion to every thing American | 
wil! be held in lasting remembrance; | 
**Like an oak of healthiest bough, 

Deep-rooted in his country’slJove, he stands;” | 
of John C. Calhoun, and every leading statesman |) 
who has preferred the practical good of his country / 
to the abstract theories of speculative philosophers. 
I shall not further discuss the protective policy.—j| 
Every great national interest is concerned in its ex: 7 
istence. Agriculture, manufactures, the mechanical 7 
arts, all classes and occupations, derive benefits from F 
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it, while it is the true source of national wealth, 5% 


power, and independence. It is the true Americas Fy 
policy—that policy which, in peace and war, keeps| 
the hosts of American laborers employed, and the) 
millions of American citizens prosperous and happy. ? 
It is the policy of the founders of the republic—ol © 
Washington, Hamilton, and Madison; and it willl 
exist as long as there is an American heart thal) 
glows with love of home and country and kindred § 
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The nation is now flourishing—business is reviv- 
ing—the balance of trade is largely in our favor— 
specie is flowing into the country—the currency is 
improving—and plenty, comfort, and prosperity are 
in all our borders.. The country needs repose and 
stability of legislation. {shall stand by the measure 
which has produced all there benefits—I shall take 
my position with the business men, the workingmen, 
ana ine tarmers, in favor of the tariff of 1842, and 
shall steadily and resolutely resist its repeal. It is 
time that this vaccilating and ever. changing legisla- 
tion should cease, and that we should give the country 
assurance of a disposition to uphold it in the prose- 
cution of those branches of industry to which the acts 
of our predecessors have invited the investment of 
capital and the application of labor. I, for one, will 
never consent to sacrifice the industry of the nation 
to schemes of party arrangement and expediency, or 
to the doctrines of that school of political economy 
which regards communities and nations as mere 
subjects of experiment for charlatans in philosophy 
and politics. 


NOTE I. 


FREE TRADE.—The opposers of a protective tariff 
profess to be in favor of Free Trade. As there is 
something pleasing in the idea of free trade, let us see 
what it involves. In the first place, it requires that 
all duties whatever should be repealed, and that the 
public treasury should be supplied by some other 
means. And how can the wants of the government 
be supplied? The proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, which ought in justice to be distributed among 
the states, could supply but a small portion of the 
necessary revenue, if it were paid into the treasury. 
The doctrine of free trade, then, necessarily implies 
direct taxation; and are the people prepared for this? 
It is admitted by those conversant with the subject, 
that direct taxation would bear more oppressively 
upon the people than indirect. In the first place, 
the cost of collection would be greater, as a host of 
new officers must be created for that purpose. Let 
us look at its operation upon the states. 


During the administration of Mr. Van Buren, the 
aggregate expenditures, as shown by the secretary’s 
report, amounted to $133,411,853, being an average 
annual expenditure of $33,352,963. ‘The cost of as- 
sessing and collecting is much greater in the case of 
direct taxes than in ,the present mode; there would 
also be a much greater liability to losses than in the 
present system. To realize a sum equal to the above 
average, you would be compelled to add to that sum 
$2,650,000, making, in round numbers, $36,000,000 
to be assessed upon the people. By a provision of 
the constitution, all direct taxes must be apportioned 
among the several states according to federal num- 
bers. This, with the size of the present house of 
representatives, would amount to $161,435 to each 
representative. If we were to take the number of 
representatives from each state as the basis of her 
federal numbers, which would be near enough for 
our present purpose, the tax would fall upon the 
several states as follows: 


Maine, $1,130,045 S. Carolina, $1,130,045 
N. Hampshire, 645,740 Georgia, 1,291,48) 
Vermont, 645,740 Alabama, 1,130,045 
Massachusetts, 1,614,350 Mississippi, 645,740 
Rhode Isiand, 322,870 Louisiana, 645,740 
Connecticut, 645,740 Tennessee, 1,775,785 
New York, 5,488,790 Kentucky, 1,614,350 
New Jersey, 807,175 Ohio, 3,390 135 
Pennsylvania, 3,874,440 Indiana, 1,614,359 
Delaware, 161,435 Illinois, 1,130,045 
Maryland, 968,710 Missouri, 807,175 
Virginia, 2,421,525 Arkansas, 161,435 
N. Carolina, 1,452,915 Michigan, 484,306 


Let, the tariff of duties be repealed, and the wants 
of the government be supplied by a direct tax upon 
the people, and the glories of free trade would not 
only be seen, but fell. The wand of the magician 
could hardly reconcile the empire state to the annual 
tax of $5,488,000. Let Pennsylvania be cailed upon 
to contribute $3,874,000, from year to year and she 
would crave the pardoning power of governor Porter 
in good earnest. Subject Virginia to the annual 
payment of $2,421,000, and she would feel that free 
trade was sometliing more than an abstraction.— 
Before South Carolina had paid her quota, ($1,130,- 
000}, five years she would call in nullification to her 
aid, and ask for a dissolution of the union. The fact 
is, the indebted states could not, at the present time, 
méet such exactions. The free trade men of In- 
diana, and Illinois, and Mississippi, and Michigan 
and Maryland, and some other states, who now com- 
plain so bitterly of the burthens of the tariff, would, 
under the system of direct taxation, soon learn that 
they had deceived themselves by wild theories, and 
would wish to return to the sober realities of a tried 
system. But if men wiil not learn wisdom, except 
by bitter experience, let free trade come, and direct 





taxation follow in its train. Let the people suft r, 

if they must, until they. learn that the tried path of 

our patriot fathers is not to be abandoned to promote 

the interests of foreign importers.— Tariff Doctrine. 
NOTE Il. 

LOWELL AND ITS FACTORIES.—This town, which 
is a creation of the protective system, having grown 
up from a mere hamlet in 1820, to a city of 25,000 
in 1840, is thus described by the editor of the New 
York Tribune: 

There are eleven regular manufacturing compa. 
nies in Lowell, including the “Locks and Canals,” or 
Water privilege company, which was incorporated 
in 1792, but did not commence operations till 1822, | 
which may be regarded as the year of the foundation. 
of Lowell. Before that time, it was a rugged, rocky, | 
barren spot, inhabited by two or three families of | 
boatmen and fishermen, and not worth ten dollars, 
per acre, including every thing upon it. The Merri 
mac company commenced business the next year, 
and no other until the tariff of 1824 was passed In 
1825, the Hamiiton company was started; 1828, the 
Appleton and Lowell; in 1830, the Middlesex; in 
1832, the Suffolk and Tremont; in 1833, the Law- 
rence; in 1836, the Boott; in 1840 the Massachusetts, 
being the last. These eleven companies employ an 
aggregate capital of $10,700,000, employing 6,295 
females and 2,345 males. Besides these, there are 
in Lowell extensive powder mills, a flannel mill. 
blanket mill, bolting mill, foundry, paper mill, 
bleachery, cord and whip factory, plaining machine, 
reed machine, grist and saw mills, employing a ca- 
pital of $500,000 and 500 workmen, making the 
whole manufacturing capital of Lowell $11,200,000, 
employing 9,000 men and women. ° 

The ten principal manufactories already designat- 
ed have thirty three mills, besides print works, run 
6,194 looms and 281,076 spindles, producing 1,425,800 
yards of cloth per week, or 74,141,600 within the 
year 1843. The cotton fabricated by them during 
the year was 22,880,000 pounds. (A pound of cotton 
will average 3 1-5 yards of cloth; 100 Ibs. of cotton 
will make 89 Ibs. of cloth A loom will average on 
No. 14 yarn, 44 yards of cloth per day, or on No. 30, 
30 yards.) Of printed cloths, 273,000 yards per 
week are made at the Merrimac and Hamilton com- 
panies. The Middlesex makes 9,000 yards of cassi- 
meres and 1,800 yards of broadeloths per week, 
using 1,000,000 pounds of wool and 3,000,000 pounds 
of teasels per annum. The Lowell makes 2,500 
yards of carpets and 150 of rugs per week, besides 
85,000 yards of cottons. Flannels are made at the 
Hamilton, sheetings and shirtings at nearly all, with 
drillings,; printing cloths, &c. at several. 

The average wages paid to the females, young and 
old, experienced and inexperienced, is $1 75 per. 
week beyond the cost of board; to males, $4 20 per 
week, or about $18 per month beyond the cost of their 
board. The payments are all made in cash, amount- 
ing to $150,000 per month. We challenge the wide 
world to produce, out of the manufacturing districts 
of our own country, a region wherein female labor 
is so bounteously employed and is paid an average 
of $7 50 per month beyond the cost of board. And 
we challenge this or any other country to produce a 
section in which women who work for their living | 
are more intelligent, better educated, more virtuous, | 
religious, and independent, than those employed in 
the Lowell manufactories. There have been most 
shameful slanders circulated with regard to them 
which ought to be put down. {n the infancy of these 
establishments some females of bad character ob- 
tained employment there, through deception, but. 
these were speedily detected and expelled; and now, | 
if one of bad character is discovered there, she is) 
required to leave directly, a3 the others will not en- | 
dure the association of vice. No where is there a| 
more correet and vigorous moral sentiment, than! 
among these industrious and independent women. 


As to the alleged hardship of factory labor, we) 
have no doubt that its conditions might be improved. | 
We believe the average hours of labor are 123 per | 
day, which is too much for an employment which is 
pursued the year round. It does not allow time 
enough for reading, study, attending lectures, and 
other means of moral and intellectual improvement. 
But, on the other hand, it must be considered that the 
labor is very light; that many purse it for hours to- 
gether with an open book before them, reading half 
the time; and that all greatly prefer it to any other 
field of industry. You can hardly induce an Ameri- 
can girl al the eastward to do housework, except for 
her own family or for the sick; the large majority 
would prefer working in a factory for $1 50 per 
week, to doing housework for $2. And the establish- 
ment of manutactures has, to our certain knowledge, 
more than double the average recompense accorded 
to female labor throughout the manufacturing region, 
while greatly reducing the price of almost every 
thing a woman buys. Sesides this, the treatment of 
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femuies who do housework has greatly improved 
since the factories were started. No woman of 
sense or spirit will submit to the humiliations which 


| vere common there twenty years ago, (and which 


are common here now), beeause she knows where 
she may at any time go to avoid them. 

It is common enough for our free trade traders to 
talk flippantly of our females engaged in factories, 
as if they were of like characier and condition with 
those of England. But this is very unlike the truth. 
The American factory girl 1s generally the daughter 
of a farmer, has had a common education at the dis- 
trict school, and has gone into the factory for a few 
seasons to acquire a little something for a start in 
life. She spends some weeks or months of every 
year under her father’s roof, and generally marries 
and settles in its vicinity. Many attend lectures and 
evening schools after the day’s work is over, and of 


the six thousand, more than half regularly occupy 


and pay for seats in the numerous churches at Low- 
ell. Nowhere is the Sabbath better observed, or the 
proportion of habitual chureh-goers greater than in 
that thriving city; hardly anywhere is temperance 
more general, or are violations of the law less fre- 
quent. Six out of ten of the females, and a full half 
of the males, enjoy better health in the mills than 
than they did before coming there. 

Six of the mills are warmed by steam, only two 
by hot air, and three by steam and hot air together. 
The annus] consumption of wool there, is 3,290 cords; 
of anthracite coal, 12,500 tons; of oil 67,856 gallons. 
600,000 bushels of charcoal were used in 1843, and 
4,000 barrels of flour for starch alone. The locks 
and Canals Company use 1,225 tons of iron per an- 
num; will putup and furnish a factory of 5,000 spindles 
complete in four months, and employs when building, 
1 000 to 1,200 workmen. 

Such are some of the statistics of the chief manu- 
facturing town in America. As a specimen of re- 
gulated, systemized, well-directed industry, it is 
worthy of study. Though doubtless far enough from 
perfection, whether as to efficiency or distribution dt 
proceeds, we ask every friend of the human race to 
judge whether it is wise or humane to favor a policy 
which would diminish such towns as Lowell, and 
enlarge such as Manchester, Preston, and Glasgow. 
This is the practical question. And while the laborers 
of England have, under all changes of policy, been 
yearly sinking into deeper and deeper abjectness and 
despair, owing to causes far beyond the reach of any 
policy we may pursue, we rejoice in being able to 
state that the workingmen and women of Lowell 
have very large and general ceposites in the Saving’s 
Bank of that place, and that they are becoming large 
owners of stocks in the corporation for which they 
work—in one already to the extent of $100,000, in 
another to the amount of $60,000, &c. Here 1s the 
germ of the true and general reform which we hope 
to see become universal, and which, when it shail 
have resulted in making the workmen large and ge- 
neral owne's of stock in the establishment in which 
they are employed, sharing fairly in their profits, will 
put an effectual stop to the demagogue resort of ex- 
citing laborers against employers, to the injury and 
ruin of both. 

One word on the profits of manufacturing, and we 
close. The very Free Trade journals,which moral- 
ized with ill-concealed exultation over the reported 
failures of the Saugerties Iron Works, of senator 
Sprague’s Calico Works, &c. as showing the delu- 
siveness of protection and of the hopes of benefit to 
manufacturers from the tariff, since have made the 
land ring with their proclamations, that the manu- 
factures, under the protection tariff, are making pro- 
fits of 20 to 40 percent! The excuse for this false- 
hood is the alleged fact that the Merrimac, at Low- 
ell, and one or two other companies, have made 
heavy dividends this year. Now, the Merrimac is 
the oldest establishment at Lowell, with extensive 
and valuable connections, is engaged in printing ca- 
licoes, (the same business which Senator Sprague 
failed in this year), having a capital of two millions 
of dollars, and thus able to supply the market when 
it is favorable, and withhold its goods when other- 
wise, just as the Harpers’ make money by publish. 
ing when younger and weaker houses go down all 
around them. Calico printing is either a good or 
very bad business; the Merrimac Company have this 
year, and annually make it,a good one. But the 
average dividends of the Lowell Companies have not 
been seven per cent. since they were established, 
probably not four. We have read over the list of 
dividends received by one of the heaviest owners of 
manufacturing stocks in Boston, whose investments 
have been made wisely and well; and his dividends 
do not average seven per cent. this year, while for 
the three preceding they fall below five. They are 
very few who have done better, while many have 
fared worse than he. But it ts useless to dweil fur- 
ther on this branch of the subject. 
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Business arrairs. ‘Vhe packets «hie left New York 


_ for Burepe the first of thes week, tock so spee e except a 


small amount ‘of Mexican ddlars, which the Freneh 
assayers continue tu swea! gold enough out of, to keep 
them at a premium over other coin It-seems that the 
uperation of che week befure in bills on Europe were to 
some cons'derable ameunt on speculation, under a_be- 
lief that the rate of exchange would go up. Some bills 
of $200 0 and $30,000 so bought, have been’ offered 
siice at less than was given for then, aud the Idea now 
is, thatthe new cotton crop and other produce will keep 
the balance of exchange in our favor, nutwithstanding 
the heavy im-ortations. 

The trace of nearly all the nations of Enrope with 
China, appears to be jucreasing at a rapid rate. The 
German League are exporting large qua :tities of manu 
factured yvoods to that cuuntry which are said to pay a 
goon profit, ; 

The op ration of the d: posite system maintained by 
the guernment at New York and elsewhere, has, as we 
bave he:etof re remarked, a tendency to abstract from 
the business circles a large sum. paid into the custom 
house for duties, and their lying idle. On the Ist Sept. 


the amount so depusited exceeded eleven millions of | 


dollars, ot whieh more than nine nilhons were subject 
to draft. as susp as. This rate of abstraction may pos- 
sitly coutinue fir some time yet. It has centinued much 
louger than auv one supposed it would. 

Biwinel?s Philadelphia Reporter, of Tuesday. quotes 
bank rates for money at 6, and out-door at 7 to 9 per 
ceul.—>pinions variant as to the fu‘ure—He adds “Our 


gw opinion is, that money will not be more abundant 


jor some monins than at present.” 

A tener from New York says—Our banks, after an 
uisuccessful atilempt 'o advance the rate of mterest, are 
gitd tw get even 5 per cent. while 4 is high for stock 
loans, 


American stocks. London, August 16. Markets firm 
at far Atubama dollar, 3’s, 63 to 703 do. steriog, 75 to 80; 
liftnois 6's, 40 10 42 nominal Indiana 5’s, 37 1 39; Ken.) 
ticky6’>, 92 io 94; Louisiana Daion Bank, (4 series) 73 
743 Louisiana Con. Asso. 63 (0 65; do. Bank of Louisiana 
87; Massachusetts 5’s, sterling 105, buyers, Mississippi 
5%s (Un an Bank), 23 to 25; do @s, (Planter’s Bank), 50 
to 523, New York Svate 5's, 91 to 92; Ohio 6’s 88 to 9e; 
Pei nsvivania 4's, 685 to 6945; 'Teinessee 9t to 93, Unied 
Sates Bank shares. 25 to 27; do. Denison’s Debcature 
65 buyers, do. Rothisctiid’s du. 40 do. 


Revenur. Fhe receipts at the New York custom 
ho se during the week ending on the 39:h ulume, were 
$762 797. The receip’s during the entire month of 
August amoutited to $2,803,000. 


Treasury oF THE U.S. The treasurer’s official state- 
meat to 26: August 1844, shows the amount of money 
on deposite in the various banks, was $11,670,995 19, of 
which $9.192.409 61 subject to lis draft. Of ths sum 
the four deposite bunks in the city of New York, viz: the 
Bank of Gounnerce, the Bank of America, the American 
Exchange Bonk. and the Merchants’ Bank had ia their 
keeping $4,632,822 77. 


Treasury notrs. The amount outstanding on the 
Ist insiac 1, Was $2008,459. ‘The secretary publicly no- 
fies that he is prepared to pay them all off omdemand, 








excriient staple, j his, itr. Our OMlaiom, will nfaintawTa 
wholesame and feuuierating price 
indications of stability and steadiness, and al/hough the 
crop may be large in this state, the” destruction by the 
floods in the Mississippi Valley will nearly equalize the 
avuregate, Our friendsin the west will suffer, but ut isa 
loss decidedly to our advantage. The truth is, the ecom- 
munity is now gener.tlyin a very ‘heal:hy. condition 
The north, under the present stimulating tariff, has un- 
deubtedly the advantage of us. But the energies of the 
country in all quarters are so great, that. no load ean 
long depress it If we would accustom onrselves to 
look to the bright side of the pic:ure, we would find 
abundant reason for hope and congratulation.” 


Cortoy. Sales were made curing the week ending 
the 9h Angust at Liverpon!, of 42.660 bales, at quotations 
giver in our last—but during she week ending the 16th 
only 26,230 bales went off, leaving the market depressed. 


{ p 
The arrival of the steamer trom Boston on the 13th con- 


firmed te depres-ion, and prices Gave wav a_ fraction, 
1-16 to 2d) Stock on band 984.000 bales, of which 746 000 
are American. The depression continued till the last 
steamer lett. 


Crors in Evrore. Abundant harvest progressing with 

on occasional feverish fluiter at interruptions from rain. 
| Prees-of grain and flour very low. Vintage in France 
| suffering from drought. 
| _ Coan TRADF, 
'Schuyi kill region 26,734 tons. From Lehigh region the 
week ending 17th—12,962 tons—tutal during the season 
from both to those dates, 688,370 tons. Prices at Phila- 
delphia had advanced 25 cents a ton. 


Boston Trapve. During the month of Augast, there 
were 245 foreign, and 414 coastwise airivals atthe port. 





Poston AND ALBANY Raizroap. Receipts last week 
for toll exceed those of the corresponding week last year 
$3,600 and from Ist January to Auer. 24, the gain was 
$120,416. ‘he receipts of the yea’ will probably reach 
$500,000, more than 10 per cent on the entire cost of the 
work. 

British Marine. ' The commercial navy of Great 
Britain consists in round numbers of 27,000 sailing ves- 
sels, of above 30 tons; collectively, of three millions tons 
udmeasurment. ‘hese and her vessels of war are 
manned by upwards of 220 000 seamen. Fishermen, and 
crews of vessels beneath 80 tons, amount to 150,000 
more; together 376 000 men. 


Jo:Epa Bonaparte. Ex-king of Spain died at F'o- 
rence on the 283th Juv. aged 76, he was born at Corte, 
island of Corsica, in 1763. He was with his brother in 
the campaign of It«ly 1796. He was afterwards an in- 
fluential member of the legislative body and ably defend- 
ed the genera’’s conduct against. the charge of the di- 
rectors, whilst he was occupied in his expedition to 
Egypt; and seconded his m:asares on his return to 
France. On Napoleon's ascension to the Empire he 
offered to Joseph the crown of Lombirdy, which he 
refused. Afier the battle of Ansterlitz be commanded 
the army against Naples, which he eutered without op- 
position, and On the 15:h Feb. 1806 was appointed sover- 
eigo thereot by his brother. His reign of two years was 
eventful and Jeft marks of superior talents there. In 
1808 his brother removed him to the throne ef Spain, 


owhere he found too much to encoun er. and neither his 


judgment nor courage enabled him to keep the kingdom. 


‘The markets give 


Sh:ipmen’s during last week from the | 


cc. lr tre wemrty, and were preeent at thé splendid ce. 
remony and entertainment, jor which Ross gave the 
host # carte blanche, and he availed. aceordingly... Ross 
is 55 years of age and is considered tobe worth half a 
millon of dollars—a man of superior abilities and ac- 
quirements. 


Cuurcn Items. There are in Pennsylvania 107 
Episcopal churches with 8,988 communicants; and 400 
Presbyterian churches with 40,000 communicants. ‘lhe 
former had 1,055 additions during the past year, the 
later 3.100. ‘The Catholics expended for home missions 
in-the Uuited States Jast year, $138.176, and the Ameri- 
can H me Missionary secie'y $92 Ov0. 


Deatus. During the last week atN York, 161, of 
which 60 were under one year of age, 16 were [rishmen, 
18 other foreigners; 4 were coloreu persons; 21 died of 
consumption, 

A: Philadelphia, 113, of which 44 were under 1 year, 
4 were people of color. 

At Baltimore, 54, of which 18 were under one year, 
12 were free colored, and 2 slaves, 12 died-of consump- 
tion. 

At Charleston, S. C. during the week ending the 25th, 
seid, 1 child, whites, 5 adalt, 10 children colored—tota | 

At St. Louis, Mo., during the week ending the 19th 
ult. 66 interments are reported. 

At Buffalo, N. Y. during the month ending 25:h Aug. 
&0 deaths occurred, 5lof which were nnder five years; 
37 died of cholera infantum. 

The Hon. Wm. S. Fulton, U’S. senator from Arkan- 
sas, died-at his residence near Little Rock on the 15th 
ult. Mr. F. was a native of Maryland, and one of the 
defenders of Baltimore. 

Mark Richards, esq. formerly lieut. governor, and 
member of congress froin Vermont, died at Wesimiuster, 
Vt. on the 10:h ult., aged 84. 


Doc pays are now awful to the canine species — 
Twenty-eigit nundred dogs have been killed in the city 
of New York this season. 


Eartaquake. Private letters received in New York, 
state ihatthe town of Nicaragua, on Lake Nicaragua, 
'Central America, was destroyed by an earthquake in 
June last. No particulars of the loss of life are given. 





Ecectioxs. Whether the Bentonians or anti-Bento- 
|nians have a majority in the Missouri legislature, re- 
pmains yetin doubt. The St. Louis Reporter, reports 
ithe senate as 19 Benton, 13 anti- Benton, and the houee 
(43 Benton. 57 anti-Benton, making an anti-Bentonian 
majniy of 8 on joint ballot. ‘Phe Bentonians, however, 
dispute these figures, and insist that there is a Benton 
majority of eightor ten, 

| Vermont. The election took place on Tuesday fast. 
| We have returns from twenty-four towns, in-which the 
| whig gain is 1,032 votes over the election of 1843, They 
gained 2 senators and 3 representatives in Bennington, & 
others elsewhere. Foot, Calmer, and Marsh, (whic.) are 
{no doubt re elected to congress by large majorities. ‘The 


irum-license law operated of course against the major 


that enacted if. They lose some members. by it, an 
expect to lose others in the str» abolition d-siricts, 
/not yet heard from, on that question. 


{ . 4 

| EMIGRATIONONAGRAND scALE. We learn froma Li 
| verpool paper that a large section of Calvinistue Metho® 
: dists, 1,000 at Jeast from Caernarvuon and Anglesey, are 


t . . _— + vive “Ss CkE ho nS abee th ’ | . 5 se " 
Excwance-, on London, have goi.e down again to 93, His discomfiture embarrassed the emperor and led to! preparing to emizrace to this country, witha. view to 


and ciullai that. 

D omrestie exchanges are hardly at a differenee worth 
quoing—-inest of the busine-s cites are at par. Our 
renders are aware, that the only section of the union 
ayningh hich exchanges have been at more than lio, 
2 per cent. fromany partof this whole union for many 
mouths past. has been the siate of Alabama, Phe con- 
dition of same of the banks of that state, aud especially 
ot their Surte Bank, has kept their notes at a discount, 
which bas been gradually diminishing as the jastitation 
has been withdrawing their circulation, Nou doubt that | 
state will soon be at par also. We rejoice to find in the | 
Ins Mubile Herald the following satisfactory account. 
Ji isa true picture we hive no doubt, of the state of 
affairs in the southwest generaliy. All they want ‘to 
bring them up fully in line, if net ahead of the north, ts 
a reasonable atention to, and improvement of, their Ma- 
nuracrurine capacities. Let them recur to the advice 
of Thomas Jeflersun—place the manufacturer along 
side of the ptoducer, and the south will resume the su- 
periority which nature has besioweds upon her. **Peo- 
ple in this region are beginning toemerce from the load | 
of debt which ignorance, recklessness, avd speculation | 
heaped upon them sowe years ago. ‘The bankrapt act | 
reheved many, buta course of indusiry and econoiny | 
has brought out the great mass. “The south is 0 ginhing 
te get healthy and easy under this course of regimen 
Te consequence is, thousands this present year have 
gathered up their surplus, and withit suugty hidin a 
corner of their pocket books, have gone on to the eust- 
ern cilies and springs to “splarge” a_ litle. In the fall, 
no doubt, they will return hither with large and elegant 
assurtnents of goods, which we are duly prepared to 
iavertise in the columns of the Heald and ‘Tribune. 
We predic’ that more money willeireulate this coming 
winter in Mubile. than has been seen aflvat hereahout- 
since 1837: ‘The plauters are escaping from dett—the | 
interior papers begia to show an uaprofitable dearth of | 
choiff netice and other advertisements of property for) 
enle——a manifestation, to our mind, very clearly indica, 
tive of the condition of the country. Cotton will be ex 








ceediugly abundaut in South Alubuma, and of a must 


the abdication of Pontainbleau. Returning :o France, 
he twwok command of Paris, and ace mpaited the Em 


press Regent to. Chartres, aad subsequently to Blois, | 


as-eimbling around her all the dispssable troops, 

On the lean peroi’s hanish:nentto Elba, Joseph retired 
to Switzerland Oui his return in 1815 Joseph entered 
Paris the same day he did. After the vaithe of Waterloo, 
lie retired to the U Siates and settled at Bordeutuwn, 
N. Jersey, where, by special vet, as wellas a similar one 
in New York he was allowed to hold real estate without 
becoming a citizen. The Eamperor when he last parted 
wiih hin promised to meet hin here. They met no 
more. 

In 1832 Joseph returned to Europe, and res‘ded for 
sume time in Bagland. ‘To alleviate a painful. matady 
by a milderchimate, the great powers allowed him to 
move to Florence, where he breathed his last attended by 
his brothers Louis aud Jeronie. Louis now the eldest of 
the faimly is yet prisoner at the fortress of Ham, and has 
publi-hed a ecard since the death of his uncle, relin- 
quishing all pretensions to the crown of France, but pro- 
fes-es tv be ready to die for the restoration of ay repub- 
lic. Joseph left his estate, said to exceed turee millious 
of dollars, to his widuw aid daughter. 


Burns, the poet, was “remembered” with great pom 
and circumstance, on the 6-h Aug ,at Ayr. Hisson, Col. 
Buras, after an absence of 30 years in {ndia, attended 
the anmversary. A field of 2) acres on the bank of 
the Dooa, near the poe’s birth place, and the very c. .- 
tre of Tam O*Shante:’s race course was crowded. A pa 
vilion was erected to held 1,000 guests. The eur! o! 
Evlintoun and Professor Wilsen presided. 

A Cnreroxere Barve. John Ross, the celebrated chief 
if the nation, was. married -at Hart vell’s Horel, Paila- 
delphia, on the 21in t, to Miss Mary B. Srapier, of 
Wilmington, Del., a chirming and highly accomplishe.: 
Quakergirl, of 13. Ue father was formerly a respecta 
ble merchant of Philadelphia. Her brether gave fie: 
away her sister and a nteee of the chief were brides 
naids. A number of Ross relations half blood, ne 
phews, nieces, &c. were collected fron’ boarding schuuls, 


| forming a community on the banks of the Mississippi. 


Lonceviry A free -woman of color, a_ native of 
s ‘ ‘ i . 
Charleston, 8 C. died there lust week a the wonoderfal 
age of 127 years. 


New York’ The loco state convention met nt Syra- 
cuse on Wednesday Gov. Bouck having deelined re- 
nomination, SiLAs WRricar, was nominated for eovern- 
or, and itis said will accept. : 


New Jersey. The loco state convention met at 
Princeton on Wednesday, and nominated Joun R. 
I'Hompson, of Princeton, their candidate for governor. 


Wituiam R. Norris, one of the enterprising firms 
who-e locomotives have taken the shine off of European 
compeétitors, went oulin the Acadia from Boston last 
week, as bearer of despatehes froin our governinent to 
Vienna, where he wil] remain for some time. in order to 
tuifila heavy eortract with that government for locome- 
tives. A dinner was givento Mr. N. at Philadelphia, 
before his departure. 


Savings Banks. According to the recent returns to 
pariiament, $125.000.000 were un deposite in those ii- 
stitutions, twO fifths of which are deposits under $250.— 
They are exceedingly popular there are at prese nt. 


Sanitary. The Mobile Advertiser of the 27h states 
that that city never was freer of disease of any kind.— 
The New Orleins Picayune of same date represents 
that city as enjoying excellent health, though some few 
eases of fever had been usually reported. Gaivesion, 
Texas, dates to the 19h ult. state that the fever had 
abated thre. Jndge Morris, 1st judicial district, died 
at Galveston on the 19th. 


‘TEMPERANCE staTisrics. It is estimated in a foreign 
periodical that tne money anaually spent in intoxicating 
liquors, wholly exclusive of the cost of jails.police. &e., 
in France 's £52777.777; Great Britain, £39 692.437; 
Sveder £13590,000; Prussia, £9 000,000; U Sta es, 
£3,054 5. “Tots is truly a large sum to pay for pover 





ty, disease, and wretchedness. 
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